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My Loxp, 


for your Lordſhip's con- 
deſcenſion i in granting ſuch a noble 
Aſylum to a Stranger, I humbly 
preſume to ſhelter this Tranſlation 
under your Lordſhip's Patronage. 


If I have been able to do juſtice 


to my Author, your Lordſhip's 


accurate Jugment, and fine Taſte, 
will naturally prote& his Work : 


But I muſt, rely wholly on your 
known 


25003 F. Nu J "ond 
The Lord sed 


IT H becoming gratitude 


DEDICATION. 
known Candour and Goodneſs for © 
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pen 3102 4 OF THE: 4 N 
| Pau iu and gculrepie 1 
de GREEKS | | 
| 1 8 1 I. NaTuss. © Ret 


o the. Greek climate we owe the 1 
production of TASTE. and from 


: thence it ſpread at length over all the p . 
5 world. Every invention, communicated by 4 


; to that nation, was but the. ſeed 3 


2 2 on the Lee f the 


both its nature and ſiae in 2 country, .choſen, ; 
as Plato * ſays, by Minerva, to be inhabited... * 
by the Greeks, ag a wry kind i 


0 4 


of, geniũs. 8 


But this TasrE was not 1 original 
among the Greeks, bot ſeemed allo - quite 
peculiar to their courttry : it ſeldom went ] 
abroad without loſs; and was long ere it 
imparted its kind influences to more diſtant 
climes. It was, doubtleſs, a ſtranger to the 
northern zones, when Painting and Sculp- 
ture, thoſe offsprings of Greece, were de- 


ſpiſed there to ſuch a degree, that the moſt 


valuable pieces of Corregio, ſerved, only for 
blinds to the windows, of the royal ſtables 


a" | WP 3 hn 


at Stockholm. $7 
There is but one way for the GA to 
become great, and perhaps unequalled, 8 
mean, by imitating the antients. And what 
we are told of Homer, that whoeveriunder- 
ſtands him well, adlmires him, we find nd | 
leſs true ! in matters concerning the antient, 
eſpeially the Greek arts, But then we muſt 


* Aus 
| of $+- 


„ Plato i in Times. Edit. Samak 7 1044. 


Painting and Scuture of the Greeks. 4 


be as familiar with chem as wich a friend, 
to find Laocoon as inimitable as Homer, . By | 
ſuch i intimacy. our judgment will be that of * 


| Nicomachus: Take theſe- eyes, repl ied he to 


ſome paltry critick,- cenſuring the Helen of 
Zeuxis, Take my eyes, and ſhe will appear a 
_ goddeſs, + 

With ſuch. oye Michael 1 Raphael, 
and Pouſſin, conſidered the performances of 
the antients. They imbibed taſte at its 
" ſource ; and Raphael particularly i in its na- 
tive country. We know, that he ſent 
young artiſts to Greece, to copy there, for 
his uſe, the remains of antiquity. 

An antient Roman ſtatue, compared to 
2 Greek one, will generally appear like 
Virgil's Diana amidſt her Oreads, in com- 


pariſon of che Nauſicaa of Homer, whom | 


he imitated. | 
Laocoon was the ſtandard of the was 
artiſts, as well as ours; and the rules of 
Pohycietus became the rules of art. 
I need not put the reader in mind of che 


negligences to be met with in the moſt ce- 
B 2 lebrated 


4 geri on the Enitatim of the © 
| lebrated antient performances : "the Dolphin 


at the feet of the Medicean Venus, with the 
children, and'the Parerga of the Diomedes 


| by "Dioſeorides,” being vaio) known. 
| The reyerſe of the beſt Egyptian ind Syrian 


coins ſeldom equals the head, in point of 
workmanſhip. Great artiſts are wiſely neg-- | 


; ligent, and even their errors inſtruct. Be- 
hold their works as Lucian bids you behold 


the Zeus of Pbidias; Zeus . not bis 


. 


It is not only Nature which ie oils 
of the Greeks find in their works, but ſtill 
more, ſomething ſuperior to nature; ideal 
beauties, brain- born i images, as Proclus ſays 
The moſt beautiful body of ours would 
perhaps be as much inferior to the moſt 
beautiful Greek one, as Tphicles was to his 


brother Hercules. The forms of the Greeks, 


prepared to beauty, by the influence of the 
mildeſt and pureſt ſky, became perfectly 
elegant by their early exerciſes, Take a 


W 9 


Pajning and Scutere of the Grges. 5 
a Spartan poulh, ſprung from, heroes, un- 
diſtorted: by ſwaddling-cloths ;- whoſe bed, 
from his ſeventh. year, was the earth, fami- 
liar with wreſtling and ſwimming fram his 
infancy; and compare. him with one of our 
 young-Sybarits, and chen decide which, of | 
the two would be deemed worthy, by an 
artiſt, - to ſerye for the model of a Theſeus, 
an Achilles, or even a Bacchus. The lat- 
ter would produce a Theſeus fed on roſes, 
| the former a Theſeus fed on fleſh, to borrow 
the expreſiign. of Euphraner, 5 2300 4 

= [The grand games were, always A. very 
rang incentive for eyery Greek youth to 
exerciſe himſelf. Whoever, aſpired to the 
| honours of theſe was obliged, by the laws, to 

ſubmit to a trial of ten months at Elis, the 
general rendezvous; and there the firſt re- 
wards were commonly won by youths, as 
Pindar tells us. To be like the God-like Di- 


 4goras,;was the fondeſt wiſh of every youth, 


| * Vide Findar Olymp. Od. VII. Arg. & Schel. | 
r W Ps Bchold 


Refine on the. Imitation 97 . 


— the ſwift Indian outſttipping in 
purſiũt the hart: how briſkly his juices cir- 
culate ! how flexible, how elaſtic his nerves 


and muſcles! how eafy his whole frame 


- 


Thus Homer draws his herbes, and his 


Achillts' he eminetitly marks for « * bein 
Gift of —_” 7: 

By theſe exerciſes the bodies of the Greeks 
got the great and manly Contour obſerved 
in their ſtatues, without any bloated cor- 


pulency. The young Spartans were bound 


to appear every tenth day naked before the 
Ephori, who, when they perceived any in- 
clinable to fatneſß, ordered them a ſcantier 
diet; nay, it was one of Pythagoras's pre- 
cepts, to beware of growing too corpulent ; 
and, perhaps for the ſame reaſon, youths 


aſpiring to wreſtling- games were, in the re- 
moter ages of Greece, during tha trial, con- 


fined to a milk diet. 


They were particularly c cautious in avoid- | 


ing every deforming cuſtom; and Alcibiades, 
when a boy, * to learn to play on 


f * 


Ll the 


Painting and Seupturi af the O 7 
the flute, for fear of its diſcompoling his 
features, nt e WO eng of 
Athens. 

ae vine profit illowers 
of nature. No modern ſtiffening habit, no 
ſqueezing ſtays hindered Nature from form- 
ing eaſy beauty; the fair knew no anxiety 
about their attire, and from their. looſe, and 
ſhort habits the Spartan girls got the epi- 
thet of Phænomirides. | 
We know what pains 3 Gs to os | 
handſome children, but want to be acquainted | 
with their methods: for, certainly Qullet, in 
his Callipzdy, falls ſhort of their numerous 
expedients. They even attempted chang- 
ing blue eyes to black ones, and games of 
beauty were exhibited at Elis, the rewards 
conſiſting of arms conſecrated to the temple 
of Minerva. How could they miſs of con- 
petent and learned judges, when, as Ari- 
flotle tells us, the Grecian youths were taught 
drawing expreſsly for that purpoſe ?- From 
3 which, though ming- 


elke, on the Imitation. . 
—— — blood, js ful 


preſerved-in moſt of 'the Greek iſlands, and 


from the ſtill enticing beauty of the fait ſex, 
eſpecially at Chios; we may eaſily form an 
idea of the beauty of the former inhabi - 
tants, who boaſted of being Aborigines, nay; 
more antient than the moon. 


And are not there ſeveral modern nations 


among whom beauty is too common to give 
any title to pre- eminenoe? Such are unani- 
mouſly accounted the Georgians and the Ka- 
bardinſki in the Crim. © 

Thoſe diſeaſes which are deftritive ot 
beauty, were moreover unknown to the 
| Greeks, - There is not the leaſt hint of the 
ſmall-pox, in the writings of their phyſi- 
cians; and Homer, whoſe portraits are al- 


ways ſo truly drawn, mentions not one pitted 
face. Venereal plagues, and their daughter 


the Engliſh malady, had not yet names. 


And muſt we not then, confidering every 
advantage which nature beſtows, or art 


teaches, for forming, . preſerving, and im- 
42 ERTIES: proving 


5 * 
- 
- o 
3 
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Pointing and Sculpture of the Seiles. 9 
the 'Greciansz-! mult we not then confeſs, 
there is the ſtrangeſt probability. that the 
beauty of e eee dm 
2 idea af? | ty” 

——— in vain waht . 


produce her nobleſt offsprings, in a country 
where rigid laws would choak het ptogteſ- 


five growth, as in Egypt, that pretended - - 


parent of ſciences and arts: but in Greece, 
inhabitants were devoted to mirth and plea» 
ſure, where narrow-ſpirited formality! never 


reſtrained the Wann n | 


2 nature without a vei. 
———————— byraals- 
lic modeſty, the youths exerciſed themſelves 
naked, were the ſchools of art. Theſe the 
philoſopher frequented, as well as tho artiſt, 
| Socrates for the inſtruction of a Charmides, 
| Autolycus, Lyſis; Phidias for the improve - 
ment af his art by their beauty. Here he 
ſtudied the elaſticity of the muſcles, the ever 
| | | vary- 


10 Nftæions an the Imitation f ile 
varying motions of the frame, the outlines 
of fair forms, or the Contour leſt by the 
young wreſtler on the ſand. Here beautiful 
nakedneſs appeared with ſuch a livelineſs of 
expreſſion, ſuch truth and variety of ſitua- 
tions, ſuch a noble air of the body, as it 
would be ridiculous to look for in _ hired 
model of our. academies. e -f 
Truth ſprings from the Kela of the 
heart. What ſhadow of - it therefore can 
the modern artiſt hope for, by relying upon 
a vile model, whoſe ſoul is either too baſe 
to feel, or too ſtupid, to expreſs the paſſions, 
the ſentiment his object claims ? 'unhappy 
he! if experience and fancy fail him. 
The beginning of many of Plato's dia- 
| logues, © ſuppoſed to have been held in the 
Gymnaſies, cannot raiſe our admiration of 
the {generous ſouls of the Athenian youth, 
without giving us, at the ſame time, a ſtrong 
preſumption of a ſuitable nobleneſs in their 
outward carriage and bodily exerciſes. | 


” 
® ww 


The 


8 — 7 8 


— the Gros, 11 5 

The faireſt youths danced undreſſed on the 
theatre; and Sepbarles, the great Sophecles, 
when young, was the firſt who dared to en- 
tertain his fellow - citizens in this manner. 
Phryne went to bathe at. the Eleuſinian 
games, expoſed: to. the eycs of all Greece, | 
and riſing from tlie water becatne the model 
lemnities the young Spartan maidens danced 
naked before the young men: ſtrange this 


may ſeem, but will appear more-probable, 


when we conſider that the chriſtians of the 


primitive church, both men and women, 


wers: dipped together in the ſame font. 
Then every ſolemnity, every feſtival, al- 


forded the artiſt opportunity to familiarize 


Ws with all the beauties of Nature. 
In the moſt happy times of their free- 
= the hum anity of the Greeks abhorred 
bloody games, which even in the Ionick 
Aſia had ceaſed long before, if, as ſome 
gueſs, they had once been uſual there. An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, by ordering ſhews of Ro- 
man 


— — — —— 
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12 --Refleciins on tür Imitation of . 
ſuch unhappy viftimaby. and 2 and 
time, weakening the pangs of ſympathizing 

humanity, changed even theſe games. into 

ſchools! of art. There Ciefiar ſtudied his 
dying gladiator, in whom you might deſcry 

„ how much life was ftill left in hin 

Theſe frequent occaſions of obſerving Na- 


1 ture; taugtitthe Greeks to go on ill farther. 
They began to form certain general ideas of 
1 beauty, with regard to the proportions of 


the inferiour parts, as well as of the whole 
Frame : theſe they raiſed above the reach of 


1 2 mortality, according to che nnn . 


of ſome ideal nature. 
Thus Raphael formed his Galates, as we 


il learn by his letter to Count Baltazar Caſtig- 
= Tione *, where he fax; a 3 ſo 


Some are of opinion, that the celebrated Ludo- 
viſian gladiator, now in the great ſallon of the ca- 
pitol, is this fame whom. Pliny mentions. '\ 
ide Bellori Deſeria delle Imagini dipinte da 


i by Raffaelle * ke. Roma. 1695 E 
3 1 | : g | ; ſeldom 


b n 9 £ * 
. © ii. £5 - 4 2 1 = 
* > 92 N. CAS > + F 
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Calmucks and Chineſe; a ſuppoſition which 
receives ſome ſtrength from the large eyes 


— of the Olndki. 4 
ſeldom found amang tlie Dar} r 
of / at certain ideal image.” ' | 

According to thoſe ideas, — Wes 
8 pitch of material models, the Giceky 


formed their gods and heroes: the profile of 


the brow und nofs of gods and: goddefics is 
almoſt a ſtreight line. The ſame they gave 
on their coins to queens, &c. but without 


| indulging their fancy too much. Perhaps 


this profile was as peculiar to the antient 
Greeks, as flat noſes and little eyes to the 


of all the heads on Greek coins and gems. - 

From the ſame ideas the Romans form- 
ed their Empreſſes on their coins. Livia 
and Agrippina have: the pats TO 
and Cleopatra, 

We obſerve, nevertheleſs, that the Greek 
artiſts in general, ſubmitted to the law pre- 
ſcribed by the Thebans : © To do, under 


a penalty, their beſt in imitating Nature.” 


F. as where they could not poſſibly apply 
their 


14 - Reflexions on the Imitation of the 


their eaſy profile, without :endangering the 8 
reſemblance, they followed Nature, as we 


ſee inſtanced in the beautedus head of Julia, 


| 


the daughter of Titus, done by Euodus*. - *: 


But to form a ( juſt reſemblatice, and, 


at the ſame time, a handſomer one,” being 


always the chief rule they obſerved; and 
which Polygnatus conſtantly went by; they 
muſt, of neceſſity, be ſuppoſed to have had 


in view a more beauteous and more perfect 
Nature. And when we are told, that ſome 


artiſts imitated Praxiteles, who took his con- 


cubine Crutina for the model of his Cnidian 
Venus; or that others formed the graces 
from Lais; it is to be underſtood that they 
did ſo, without neglecting theſe great laws 
of the art. Senſual beauty furniſhed the 


painter with all that nature could give; ideal 


beauty with the awful and ſublime; from 
that he took the Humane, from this . the 
Divine. 1 — 
© Vide Stag Pierres grar. pl. xXx Ill. Gs 
T# |. 2 Let 
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Let any one, ſagacious enough to pierce 
into the deptlis of art, compare the whole 
ſyſtem of the Greek figures with that of the 
moderns, by which, as they ſay, nature alone 
is imitated ; good heaven] what a number 
of neglected beauties will he not diſcover 
For inſtance, in moſt of the modern... 
figures, if the ſkin happens to be any where 
preſſed, you ſee there ſeveral little ſmart 
wrinkles: when, on the contrary, the ſame 


parts, preſſed in the ſame manner on Greek 


gtues, by their ſoft undulations, form at 


- Laſt but one noble preſſure. Theſe maſter- 


pieces never ſhew us the ſkin forcibly ſtretch- 
ed, but ſoftly embracing the firm fleſh; which 
fills. it up without any tumid expanſion, and 
harmoniouſly follows its direction There 
— —„- appears | 


in plaits diſtin from the fleſh. 


Modern works are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed = 
from the antient by parts; a crowd of ſmall 
touches and dimples too ſenſibly drawn. In 


. Works you find theſe diſtributed with | 
7 ſparing 


\ 


16 .. Reflex:ons on the Imitation of tbe 
Jpariog ſagacity, and, as relative to a chm - 
pleter and more perſect Natute, offered 
"Sue 28 hint, nay, CPP * 
- The probability all increaſe, thit „ 
of their —————— 
of ſyſtem, a nobler harmony of parts, and 
a completeneſs of the whole, n our 
lean tenſions and hollow wrinkles. 
Probability, tis true, is all w n. _ 
tend to: but it deſerves the attention of our 
artiſts and connoiſſeurs the rather, as-the'ves 
neration profeſſed forthe aden mae 
is commonly imputed to prejudice, and not 
o theit excellence; as if an,]. | 
ages, during which they have mouldered, Y 
were the only motive for beſtowing ori them 
exalted praiſes, e 
ſtandards of imitatioan. 
ee ene the Greeka 4 
the advantages both of a more perfect Na- : 
ture and of ideal Beauties, boaſt of the fa- 
WW” HR 
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and of the Greeks," 17 


mous Bernini, as their great champion. He 
| was of opinion, heſides, that Nature was 
poſſeſſod of every requiſite beauty: the only 
will being to diſcover: that. He boaſted 
of having got rid of a prejudice boncerning 
the Medicean: Venus, "whoſe charms heat 
firſt 3 —— 
then in Nature 2. P * 7 N= N N 
He was taught then, ks to 
diſcover beauties in common Nature; which 
| he; had formerly! thought peruliar to that 
ſtatua and but far it, never would have ſoarch - 
ed fot them. Follows it not from thence, that | 
| covered with lefs-difficulty than thoſe of Na- 
were of —— 
and if — — | 
ture as chiefly imitable, is leading us into 
amore tedlous and bewvildered road to the 
UL * 13A 0 t 03 var ac ft 101 12 
wem t Baldinueci Vita del Car, Baraini. 
| "4 know- 


Rernini, by adhering 100 firidity to Nature, 


acted againſt his own principles, n 


qbſtrudted the pragroſs of his diſtiples. 
— bequp 5 esinifund 


te a fingle-object; and is indiuiduaſ, or, ga 


poſes of theſe one volt. The former we call 
copying, drawing a porttait; tis the firaight | 
way to Dutch forms and figures; whereas 
the other leads to general beauty, — 
ideal images, and is the way the Greeks took. 


leſs toit than we, :canfined: as we are to a 
fem and often frunlels oppartunitics, | ever: 
can hope for, . It quld be no taſy matter, 
I fancy, for our nature, to produce 2 frame; 
* in —_ to that of Antinongs and 


} tab; 1 5 57 
FN ſurely 


* 
? 


knowledge of perfect beauty, than ſetting up 
the ancicnts fun that purpoſe: copſequently 


and us: they enjoying daily occafions. of: 
ſeeing beauty; (ſuppoſe! even - nat ſuperior” 


{ 

t] 
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ſurely, no iden can ſoar above the mote. than 
human praportians of a deity, in the Apollo 


united farce of Nature: Genius, and Art. 
Theit . imitation discovering in the one 
every beauty diffuſed cheugh Nature, ſhes 
indy aki died n to which tlie 
Wan Dang el nie af quicker 
the genius of the artiſt, and ſhorten his 
diſcipleſhjp 3 he wòill learn to think and 
draw with confidenee, ſeeing here the fixed 
limits/of human and divine beauty. 
Building on this ground, his hand and 
ſenſes directed by the Greek rule of beauty, 
the modern artiſt | goes. on the ſureſt way to 
the imitation of Nature. The "ideas of 
unity and perfection, which he acquired in 
medlitating on antiquity, will help him to 
combine, and to ennoble the more feattered! 
and waker beauties of our Nature. Thus: 
her will e = beauty he diſcovers in 
ns 50 2 If N 


ly 
o 2 . 
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of che Vatican, which i a contpound-gf the 
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de and by compariiig'dhe beauties of: fie 
with the deal, fomm rules fbr him! | 


— ce... 4 _ * 
0 ju * —_ 7 
* N — — 
„ — —— . 
ö 


be may proceed with mort Hberty; fbr n 


Then, and not ſooner; he, paitficuladly 


the painter, may be ullos4 bo commit Men 


ſelf to Nature, eſpecially in caſes where his 
art is beyond the inſtraction/ofthe:old mar- 
bles, to wit, in drapery then, liks Pouſfin, 


<« timid follower will never get the ſtart of 
e his leaders, and he who is at a loſs: to 
«produce ſotnething of his o-n, Wil be 
a bad manager of the productions of an - 
« other, as Michael ae ſays, | Minds 
n armee lia 


Dale A ebe. la . 
Et meliore luto, , fingit precordia Tits Tan, 


Iii 


4 
x # 


babe plain way to become originals; 
Thus the account 4e Piles gives ought 

to be underſtood, that NRupbael, a ſhort dime 
before he was. carried off by death; intended 

to forſake the marbles, in order to addict! 

himſelf wholly to: Nature. True antient 

| taſte 


r 


2 
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| taſte would moſt certainly have guided” him 


through every maze of common Nature; 
and whatever obſervations, whatever new 


| ideas he might have reaped from that, they 


would all, by, a kind of chymica | tranſmuta- 
tion, have been changed to his own eſſence 
and foul. _ 

He,. perhaps, might have indul BY more 


variety; z. enlarged his draperies ; ; improved 


his colours, his light and ſhadow: but none 
of theſe improvements would have raiſed 
his pictures to that high eſteem they deſerve, 
for that noble Contour, and that ſublimity 
of thoughts, which he 1 from the 
ancients.. oF . 

Nothing mold more Pn proye the 
advantages to be got. by imitating the an- 
made with two youths of equal talents, by 
devoting the one to antiquity, the other to 
Nature: this would draw Nature as he 
finds her; if Italian, perhaps he might paint | 
like. rg; if Flemiſh, and lucky, 

C 3 like 


22 * Refliont in the Tilton of the... 
like Fac. Yordant ;/' if -Evontby. - kke- Stella + 


the other would N 28 wo: hal 
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Ru” UT even A chat the limitation 
of Nature could ſupply all the artiſt 

wants, ſhe never could beſtow the preciſion 
of Contour, that charadtriſtic WING of 
the ancients, 

The nobleſt Contour Aber or circum 
ſcribes « every part of the moſt perfect Nature, 
and the ideal beauties in the figures of the 
Greeks; or rather, contains then both. 
Eupbrunor, famous after the epoch of asi, 
is laid to have firſt etinobled it. 
Many of the moderns have attempted to 
imitate this Contour, but very few with ſur- 
ceſs.” The great Riders is far from Habing 
attained either its preciſion or clegince; elpe-- 
cially in the perforrtances which he finiſhed 
Wel Los flint eee, 
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before ho went is kh, and od the . 


The live by which Natare divides Sen- 
Pleteneſs from ſuperfluity is but a ſmall one; 


and, inſenſible as it aften is, has been croſſed 


even by the beſt moderns; while theſe, in 
ſhunning a meagre Contour, became cot- 


pulent, thoſe, in ſhunnirlg that, grew lea. 8 
Among them all, only Michiel Angelo ©; 


perhaps; may be ſaid to have attained the 


antique; 


but only in ſtrong muſcular figures, 


heroic frames; not in thoſe of tender youthz 


nor in female bodies, which, ee 
hand, grew Amazons. ag, bob 
The Greek artiſt, a. d be, 4 


| juſted his Contoutz in every figure; w de 


breadth of a ſingle hair, even in the niceſt 
and moſt tireſome. performances, as gems; 


Conſider the Diomedes and Perſeus of Dio/ 


rid, Hercules and Jole by Teucer, and 
admire the inimitable Greeks. (h; 0 eu 7 4) 


A Vide Stoſch Piertes Grav. pl. on. K. _ 


: + Vide Muſ. Flor. T. H. r V. 
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5 24 Nyſlariont on the Imitation of the 
- Parrhafius, they. ay, was maſter of be 
-. correcteſt Contour. np 
This Contour reigns in Greek nes, 
even when covered with drapery, as the 
chief aim of the artiſt ;/ the beautiful frame 
"m_ the n like: a ER Coon 
The high-ſiled Abi 4 the this 
veſtals i in the royal cabinet at Dreſden, de- 
ſerye to be mentioned as eminent proofs of 
this. This Agrippina ſeems not the mother 
of Nero, but an elder one, the ſpouſe of 
Germanicus. She much reſembles another 
pretended Agrippina, in the parlour of the 
library of St. Marc, at Venice *, Ours is a 
| fitting figure, above the ſize of Nature; her 
head inclined on her right hand; her fine 
face ſpeaks a ſoul * pining in thought, ab- 
ſorbed in penſive ſorrow; and 'ſenſelefs to 
every outward impreſſion. The artiſt, I 
ſuppoſe, intended to draw his heroine in the 
vide Zanetti Statue nell' Antilala"della' libratia 
di S. Marco, Venez. 1740. fol. : 
1 ; $0 mourn- a 
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mournfut moment ſhe received the news of 
her baniſhment to Pandatari a. 
The three veſtals deſerve our eſteem from 
a double title: as being the firſt importatit 
diſcoveries of Herculaneum, and models &f - 
the ſublimeſt drapery. All three, but par- 
ticularly one above the natural ſize, would, 
with regard to that, be worthy companions 
of the Farneſian Fra, and all the other 
boaſts of antiquity. The two others ſeem, 
by their reſemblance to each other, produc- 


| tions of che ſame band, only diftinguiſtied 


by their heads, which are not of equal good- 
neſs. On the beſt the curled hairs, running 
in furrows from the forchead,” are tied on 
the neck : on the other the hair being ſmiooth 
on the ſcalp, and curled on the front; is 


gathered behind, and tied with a ribband: 


this head ſeems of « modem hand, _— 
good one. 5 
There is no veil on an but that 
makes not againſt their being veſtals: for 
. 


* 


"Y * 7 I C5 
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- drapery ſeems. tu betray, the veil, which 


fem rin the rebelmad dictated. 


were not always veiled ;- or: rather, as the 


was of one pieoe with the garments, being 
r 
vn the neck. 1107 1 

ern, to, thaſs ther dönitbt pieves tht 
the world owes the firſt-hints of the enſuing 
diſcovery of the dubterranzan: 2 of 


Herculaneum. v1 


Their — een whow the 


nearly extinguiſhed, tho unhappy remem- 


ſpoke of mari ahve 4 
count which e — af. his uncle's 


death... 1 


: Theſe great — 3 


art were tranſplanted, and worſbipped in Ger- 
many; long before Naples could boaſt of os 
ſingle Herculanean monument. 

They were diſcovered in the year N at 
Portici ner Naples, in a guinous vault, on 


qexation, of digging the, fogndatios:; of ch 
villa, 
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villa; - for the Printe d Elbeuf and imme: 


diately, with other new diſcovered marbles 
and metal ſtatues, came into the poſſeſſion 
of Prince Eugene; and. were tranſported to 


Vienna. 7 
Sv 50 well knew their value, — 


they eſteemed, that even on the firſt rumout 
of their tale, the academy and the artiſts 
were in an. uproar, and every body, when 
they were tranſported to Dreſden, Lara 
them with heavy eyes.  ; . 
The famous Mariel, „ to whom. 


Hi rul ce, . aur 2 n 

6 Ts Fil ae 
Ae wem 1 in clay before their removal 
and following them ſome years after, fills 
Dreſlel with everlaſting monuments of * 
art: but eyen thete he ſtudied the drapery 
of His ptleſtefles, (drapery nis chlef Kill f 
til he laid — his chiffel, and thus gabe 
on the 
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folding the garments; and this is the thi 
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v Drapery isto be underſtood all that the 
art teaches of cc covering the nudities, and 


if 


prerogative of the ancients. | 
The Drapery of the veſtals aboye, i is grand , 
and elegant. The ſmaller foldings ſpring g gra- 


| dually from. the larger ones, and i in them are 


loſt again, with a noble freedom, and gen 


tle harmony of the whole, without hiding 


the correct Contour. How few of the n mo- 


derns would ſtand the teſt here! 


| _ Juſtice, however, ſhall not be EPO to 
ſame great modern artiſts who, without im- 
pairiog nature or truth, have left, in certgin 
caſes, the road which the ancients generally 
purſued. The Greek Drapery, in order 
to help the Contour, was, for the moſt part, 
taken from thin and wet garments, which af 

4 courle 


one 
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_ courſe claſped the body, and diſcovered the 
| ſhape. The robe of the;Gretk ladies was ex- 
8 2 chin; thence its epithet of Peplon. 


Nevertheleſßs the reliefs, the pictures 
Beg buſts of the ancients, are in- 


ſtances that they did notrubways krep to this 


—— tid: tfrimeticnderdhickey 


not fall into the flowing folds: of the an- 
cCients. Hence the large · ſbldecd Drapery, H 


which the painter ant ſculptor may diſplay, 
as much {kill as; by the ancient mant 
Carlo.,, Marat, and. Francis Solimema may 


be called the chief maſtets of it: but the: 


garments of the new Venetian ſchool, by, 
paſſing the pounds __ nature * ptoprie y. 
bn ha. 9) 14." Hg 


* be bulls le i = Oy 
— we may reckon — Catatalla 
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UE lng and raul orninent cher 


of. the Greek works, is a noble ſimpli- 
city and ſedate grandeut in Geſtumm and Ex+ 
pteſſion. As the bottom of the ſen lia 
peaceful: beneath a foaming :ſurfacey:a great 

M Oteck figures : 1229 n 5500 
Tul in the Hestof Ladtootnithis! ful 


chert tb the face, imidft the moſt violent 
ſaffecings. ' Paugs piercing every maſcle; 
every labouring nerve; pungs whieh we al- 
moſt feel ourſelves, while we cOnſides. not 
the face; nor the moſt- expreſſive- parts 
pains: theſe however, I ſay; exert Done 
ſelyes with violence, either in the face 


glare, He. pierces; not heaven, ile den 


Laocoon of Virgil; his mouth is rather 
= diſcharge an . 


f 
: 
. 
f 
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groan, a6 Seblet bps: de Druggling body 
and the: fupparting mind exert. themirbres 
with equal: rng, nay balance all the 
frame. Hrrrchngis d DIED" 
Ladcoon ſuffem, but ſuffers like the Phi- 
loetes of Sonbociat : we weeping i feel his | 
pains, but' with for the hero's ſtrength to 
ſupport his -miſepy.; . o7 ecrraot 
The Expreſſion of ſo great a ſoul ig be 
yond the ſotce of meto nature. It Was in 
his on mind the artiſt was to dearch für 
the ſtrength o dpiritawith which he(matke? 
tofophers in the | fame perſous; and!2the 
wiſdom of more than onei Metrodorus dis 
rected art, and inſpired its nn more 
than common ſouls. 
Had Laocoon been covered with a 906 
becoming an antient facrificer, his ſufferings 
would have loſt one half of their Expreſ- 
ſion. Bermini pretended to perceive the firſt 
effects of the operating venom in the numb= 
neſs of « one of the thighs. Th 
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Every action or geſture in Greek figures, 
not ſtamped with this charactet of ſage dige 
nity, but too violent, too paiſionate, "wi 


called Parenthyrſos.” tt 


For the more tranquillity reigns in a body, 


the fitter it is. to draw the true character of 
che ſoul; Which, in every exceſſive geſture; 
being hurtied away by extremes becomes 
unnatural. Wound up to the highaſt pitch 
ofi paſſion, he may foxce heiſelf upon the 
duller eye; dut the true ſphere of het ac 


tion is ſinplieity and calmneſs. In Laocoon 


ſufferings alone had been Parenthyrſos; the 


artiſt therefore, in order to reconcile the figs 
nificative and ennobling qualities of his foul, 
put him into a poſture, allowing for the ſuf- 
ferings that were neceſſary, the next to a 
ſtate of tranquillity: a tranquillity however 


that is charaRteriſtical: the ſoul will be her- 


ſelf—this individual not the ſoul of man- 
kind; ſedate, but active; calm, but mat in- 
ee Nit od Gr 2 den 
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What a contraſt l how. diametrically op- 
Ne this is the taſte of our modern ar- 
tiſts, eſpecially the young ones | on nothing 
do they beſtow their approbation, but con- 
torſions and ſtrange poſtures, . inſpired \ with 
boldneſs; this they pretend is done with ſpirit, 
with Franchezza. Contraſt is the darlin g of 
their ideas; in it they fancy every perfection. 
They fill their performances with 'camet- 


like excentric ſouls, deſpiſing FER, 1 
but an Ajax or a Capaneus. 6 


Arts have their iofancy as vel as men z 
they begin, as well as the artiſt, artiſt, with froth 
and bombaſt: in ſuch buſkins the muſe of 
Eſchilus ſtalks, and part of the dition i in 
his Agamemnon is more loaded with hyper- 
boles than all Heraclitus's nonſenſe. Per- 
haps the primitive Greek painters drew. in. 
the fame. manner that their firl good we. 
dian thought in. 

In all human actions flutter ad bY 
neſs precede, ſedateneſs and ſolidity follow ; 


but time only can diſcover, and the judi- 


wi 8110 D cCious 


34 Reflexions on the Imitation of the 
cious will admire theſe only: they are the 
characteriſtics of great maſters; violent paſ- 
lions run away with their diſciples. - 
The ſages in the art know the difficulties 
hid ure that air of eaſinefs ; 


| 4 ut 2 quivis. | 
een idem, ſudet multum, Jreftraque laboret 


Auſus idem. | | Hor. ä 


La Fage, though an eminent deſigner, was 


not able to attain the purity of ancient taſte. 


Every thing is animated in his works ; they 
demand, and at the ſame time diſſipate, your 


attention, like a company id e to talk 
all at once. 4 


This noble ſimplicity and ſedate grandeur 


is alſo the true characteriſtical mark of the 


beſt and matureſt Greek writings, of the 


epoch and ſchool of Socrates. Poſſeſſed of 
theſe qualities Raphael became eminently 
great, and he owed them to the ancients. 


That great foul of his, lodged in a 
beauteo is body, was requiſite for the firſt 
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diſcovery of the true character of the ancients: 


- be firſt felt all their beauties, and (what he 


was peculiarly happy in!) at an age when 
vulgar, unfeeling, and half-monided' fouls 
overlook. every higher beauty. rout 
Ve that approach his works, teach your 
eyes to be ſenſible of thoſe beauties, refine 
your taſte by the true antique, and then 
that ſolemn tranquillity-of the chief figures 
in his Attila, deemed” infipid by the vulgar, 
will appear to you equally ſignificant and 


ſublime. - The Roman biſhop, in order to 


divert the Hun from his deſign of aflailing 


Rome, appears not with the air of a Rhetor, 


but as a venerable man, whoſe very preſence 
ſoftens uproar into peace; like him r 


| by Virgil: 13.906 


Tum pietate gravem ac meritis, fi forte: virum 


8 guem 
chen, ſilent, adredtifau auribus adftant: 
| En. I. 
'D 2 " full 
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full of confidence in God, he faces down this | 
barbarian :. the two Apoſtles deſcend not 


with the air of ſlaughtering. angels, but (if 
facred may be compared with — 
* whoſe very nod ſhakes Olympus. 


Agardi, in his celebrated eee | 


of: the ſame ſtory, done. in bas-relief on an 
altar in St. Peter's church at Rome, . was 
either too negligent, or too weak, to giys 


this active tranquillity of his great prede- 
ceſſor to the figures of his Apoſtles. There 


they appear like meſſengers of the Lord of 
Hoſts: en like e warriors e 


arms. 
How 3 1 thoſe. we call ——_—— 


"ap been able to underſtand, and ſin- 


cerely to admire, the grandeur of expreſſion 
in the St. Michael of Guido, in the church 
of the Capuchins at -Rome ! they prefer 
commonly the Archangel of Concha, whoſe 


face glows with indignation and revenge; 


whereas 


a Vide Wright's Travels. 


The victorious St. Michael of Guido, treads on 
RO 5; "I % as: 
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whereas "Guide's Angel, ' after having over- 
thrown the. fiend of God and man, - hovers 
over him unruffled and undifmayed. ' - 
Thus, to heighten the hero of The Cam- 
paign, victorious Marlborough, the Britiſh 
poet paints the avenging Angel | hovering 
over Britannia with the like OF. _ 

- - The rbyal e at Dreſden contains 
dow, among its treaſures, one of Rapbuel a 
beſt pictures, witneſs Vaſari, &c. 4 Ma- 


donna with the Infant; St. Sixtus and St. 


Barbara kneeling, one on 1 * and two 
Angels in the fore - part. Re 
It was the chief altar- piece in the cloiſte 
of St. Sixtus at Piacenza, which was croud- 
ed by connoiſſeurs, who came to ſee this 
Raphael, in the ſame manner as Theſpis 
was in the days of old, for the ſake of * 
. — of Praxiteles. 


_ 4 
the body of his — with all the . of . 
pe maſter. Webb's ee 1 
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| Behold the Madonna | her face brightens 


with innocence; a form above the female 
fize, and the calmneſs of her mien, make 
her appear as already beatified : ſhe has that 
filent awfulneſs which the ancients ſpread 
over their deities. How grand, how noble 


is her Contour ! 

'The child in her arms is elevated above 
vulgar children, by a face darting the beams 
of divinity through every ſmiling feature of 
harmleſs childhood. | 


St. Barbara knee, with mg Rill- 


nels, at her fide : but being far beneath the 
majeſty of the chief figure, the great artiſt 


compenſated her humbler graces with ſoft | 


— charms. 

The Saint oppolite to her is 3 
with age. His features ſeem to ben wit- 
neſs of his ſacred youth. | 


The veneration which St. Barbara declares 


for the Madonna, expreſſed in the moſt 
ſenſible and pathetic manner, by her fine 
hands claſped on her breaſt, helps to ſup- 


port 
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port the motion of one of St. Sixtus's hands, 
by which he utters his extaſy, better be- 
coming (as the artiſt judiciouſly thought, 
and choſe for variety's ey manly ſtrength, 
than female modeſty. - 5 

Time, tis true, has withered the primitive 
ſplendour of this picture, and partly blown 
off its lively colours ; but ill the foul, with 
which the painter inſpired his godlike work, 
breathes life through all its parts. 

Let thoſe that approach this, and the reſt 
of Raphael's works, in hopes of finding 
there the trifling Dutch and Flemiſh beau- 
ties, the laboured nicety of Netſcher, or 
Dou, fleſh i voriſied by Van der Werf, or 
even the licked manner of ſome of Ra- 
Pbuel's living countrymen ; let thoſe, I ſay, 
be told, nne genre 
for them. | a 


. em 9 ; 


v. Wonxxaxs EP! in SCULPTURE. 


AFTER theſe mae on the diana 
| the Contour, the Drapery, the fGimpli- 
City and grandeur of Expreſſion in the per- 
formances of the Greek artiſts, we ſhall 
proceed to ſome i inquiries into their method 
of working. r 

Their models were generally — 10 
wax; inſtead of which the moderns uſed 
clay, or ſuch like untuous ſtuff, as ſeeming 
fitter for expteſſing fleſh, - than the more 
gluey and tenacious wax. 

A method however not new, though more 
frequent in our times: for we know even 
the name of that ancient who firſt attempted 
ha in wet-clay ; 'twas Dibutades. of 


cullus, grew more F413; by his models of 
clay than his other performances, He made 
for Lucullus a figure of clay repreſenting 
Happineſs, and received - 60,000 ſeſterces : 

a . and 


_ I” cw wy 


ds 8 


| In plaiſter, which he er to have finiſhed 


- five, man 


e 
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and Ofavius, a Roman Knight, paid him 
« talent for the model only of a large diſh, 


in 4 6 

Of all materials, hy laſs be allowed 
to be the fitteſt for ſhaping figures, could it 
preſerve” its moiſtneſs ; but loſing that by 
time or fire, its ſolider parts, oontracting by de- 
grees, leflen the bulk of the maſs; and that 
which ĩs formed, being of different diameters, 


grows ſooner dry in ſome parts than in others, 


and the dry ones being ſhrunk to a ſmaller 


whole. 

From this inconvenience wax is e 
free: it loſes nothing of its hulk ; and there 
ate alſo means to give it the ſmoothneſs 
of fleſh, which is refuſed to modelling ; 
viz. you make your model of clay, mould 
it with plaiſter, and caſt the wax over it, 

But for transferring their models to the 
par the vg ſem to have poſſeſſed 


ſome 
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ſome peculiar advantages, which are now loſt: 
for you diſcover, every where in their works, 
the traces of a confident hand ; and even in 
thoſe of inferior rank, it would be no eaſy 
matter to prove a wrong cut. Surely hands 
| fo ſteady, fo ſecure; muſt of neceſſity have 
been guided by rules more determinate and 
leſs arbitrary than we can boaſt of. 
The uſual method of our ſculptors is, to 
quarter the. well prepared model with ho- 
montals and perpendiculars, and, as is 
common in copying a picture, to draw a re- 
lative number of ſquares on the marble. 


Thus, regular gradations of a ſcale be- | 


ing ſuppoſed, every ſmall ſquare of the mo- 
del has its correſponding one on the marble. 
But the contents of the relative maſſes not 


being determinable by a meaſured ſurface, 


the artiſt, though he gives to his ſtone the 
reſemblance of the model, yet, as: he only 
depends on the precarious aid of his eye, 
he ſhall never ceaſe wavering, as to his doing 
right or wrong, cutting too flat or too deep. 


Nor 
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Nor can he find lines to determine pre- 
ciſely the outlines, or the Contour of the 
inward parts, and the centre of his model, 


in ſo fixed and unchangeable a manner, as 


to enable him, exactly, to transfer the ſame 
Contours upon his ſtone. 

To all this add, that, if hi work bap- 
pens to be too voluminous for one ſingle 
hand, he muſt truſt to thoſe of his journey- 
men and diſciples, who, too often, are nei- 
ther ſkilful nor cautious enough to follow 
their maſter's deſign; and if once the ſmalleſt 
trifle be cut wrong, for it is impoſſible to 
fix, by this method, the limits of the cuts, 
all is Joſt, © Is 

"is do emits. te RE that 
every ſculptor, who carries on his chiſſelings 
their whole length, on firſt faſhioning his 
marble, and does not prepare them by gra- 
dual cuts for the laſt final ſtrokes; it is to 


be remarked, I ſay, that he never can keep 


his work free from faults. * 


Another 


2 — | 


| 
x 
: 


i 


\ 
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Another chief defect in that method is 


this : the artiſt cannot help cutting off, evety 


moment, the lines on his block; and though 
he reſtore them, cannot — be fate 5 
avoiding miſtakes. 


1 On account of this unavoidable uncer- 


tainty, "the artiſts found themſelves obliged 


to contrive another method, and that which 
tlie French academy at Rome firſt made uſe 


of for copying antiques, - was applied by 
many even to modelled performances. | 
- Over the ſtatue which you want to copy, 
you fix 'a well-proportioned ſquare; di- 


_ viding it into equally diſtant degrees, by 


plummets: by theſe the outlines of the 
figure are more diſtinctly marked than they 


could poſiibly be by means of the former 
method: they moreover afford the artiſt an 


exact meaſure of the more prominent or 


| lower parts, by the degrees in which theſe 


parts are near them, and in ſhort, allow hind 


to go on with more confidence. 41 


But 


— ho «a= 


ut 
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But che undulations of a curve being nat 
determinable by a ſingle perpendicular, the 


Contour of the figure are but indifferently 
indicated to the artiſt ; and among their 
many declinations from a ſtraight l | 


his tenour is every moment loſt. 


| The difficulty of diſcovering, the _ P- h 
portions of the figures, may alſo. he eafily 


imagined : they ſeek them by horizontals 
placed acroſs the plummets. But the rays 


reflected from the figure through the ſquares, 


will ſtrike the eye in, enlarged angles, and 


conſequently appear bigger, in proportion as 


they are high or low to the point of view. 


by 


Nevertheleſs, as the ancient monuments 
muſt be moſt cautiouſly dealt with, plum- 


mets are ſtill of uſe in copying them, as na 


ſurer or eaſier method has been diſcovered : 
but for performances to be done from mo- 


dels they are unfit for want of preciſion. , 


' Michael Angelo went alone a way 5 


known before Nn. and (frange to tell!) 


untrod | 


* 
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untrod ſince the time of hat 1 * mo- 


dern ſculpture. fas 22120 
This Phidias of latter times, and next to 


the Greeks, hath, in all probability, hit the 


very mark of his great maſters. We know 


at leaſt no method ſo eminently proper for 

expreſſing on the block every, even the mi- 

nuteſt, beauty of the model. 

Vaſari ſeems to give but a defective 

deſeription - of this method, viz. Michael 
" Vaſari vite de Pittori, Scult. et Arch. edit. 1568, 


Part III. p. 776.——* Quattro prigioni bozzati, 
<« che poſſano inſegnare à cavare de Marmi le figure 


© con un modo ſicuro da non iſtorpiare i ſaſſi, che 


il modo è queſto, che s' e fi pigliaſſi una figura di 
* cera 0 d' altra materia dura, e fi meteſſi a giacere 
& in una conca d' acqua, la quale acqua eſſendo per 
« Ia ſua natura nella ſua ſommità piana et pari, al- 
& zando la detta figura à poco del pari, coſi ven- 
« pono A ſcoprirſi prima le parti piu relevate e à 
<& naſconderſi i fondi, cioè le parti piu baſſe della 
<« figura, tanto che nel fine ella coſi viene ſcoperta 
© tutta, Nel medeſimo modo fi debbono / cavare con 
« Jo ſcarpello le figure de Marmi, prima ſcoprendo 
< le parti piu rilevate, e di mano in mano le piu baſle, 
tc j] quale modo fi vede oſſervato da Michael Angelo 
« ne* ſopra detti prigioni, i quali ſua Eccellenza 


e yuole, che ſervino per eſempio de ſuoi Academici.“ 


Angelo 


in 
ſe 


ſuch indiſſoluble matter: then, by degrees, 
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Angelo took a veſſel filled with water, in 
which he placed his model of wax, or ſome 


raiſed it to the ſurface of the water. In this 


manner the prominent parts were unwet, 


the lower covered, till the whole at length 
appeared. Thus ſays Vaſari, he cut his 
marble, proceeding from the more ene 
nent parts to the lower one. 

Vaſari, it ſeems, either miſtook. inething 


in the management of his friend, or by the 


negligence of his account gives us' room to 
imagine it ſomewhat different from what he 
relates. | | ; 
The form of the veſſel is not determined; 
to raiſe the figure from below would prove 
too troubleſome, and preſuppoſes much more 
than this hiſtorian had a mind to inform us 
of | 
Michael Angelo, no doubt, thoroughly ex- 
amined his invention, its conveniencies and 
inconyeniencies, and in all probability ob- 
ſerved the following method. 
2 | He 
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le tock a yefiel propontjoned to his mno- | 


del; for inſtance, an oblong ſquare: he 
marked the ſurface of its ſides with ceptain 


dimenſions, and theſe he transferred after- 
wards, with, regular gradations, on the mar- 


ble. The inſide of the veſſel he marked 


to the bottum with degrees. Then he laid, 


or, if of wax, faſtened his model in it; he 
drew, perhaps, a bar over the veſſel ſuitable 


to its dimenſions, according to whaſe num- 


ber be drew, firſt, lines on his marble, and 
immediately after, the figure; he poured wa- 


ter on the model till it reached its outmoſt 
points, and after having fixed upon à pw!’ 


minent part, he drew off as much water as 


| hindred him from ſeeing it, and then went 
to work with his chiſſel, the degrees ſhew- 
ing bim how to go on; if, at the ſame time, 


ſome other part of the model appeared, it 
was copied too, as far as ſeen. ho - 
Water was again carried off, in order to 


let the lower parts appear; by the degrees 


he ſaw to what pitch it was reduced, and 


* 
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by its ſmoothneſs he diſcovered the exact 
furfaces of the lower parts; nor could he go 
wrong, Having the ſathe number of W 


to guide him, upon his marble. 


The water not only pointed him out the | 
heights or depths, but alſo the Contour of 
his model ;/ and che ſpace left free” on the 
infides to the ſurface of the water, whoſe | 
largeneſs was determined by the degrees of 
the two other ſides, was the exact meaſure 
of what night laſely be cut down from * 
block. 

His a Had now got "_ firſt form, and 
a correct one: the levelneſs of the water 
had drawn a line, of which every promi- 
nence of the maſs was a point; according 
to the diminution of the water the line ſunk 
in a horizontal direction, and was followed by 
the artiſt till he diſcovered the declinations 
of the prominences, and their mingling with 
the lower parts. Proceeding thus with every 

degree, as it appeared, he finiſhed the Con- 
tour, and took his model out of the water. 
E His 


Eilan 0n ds Imitation r d 


7 ee eee he again pour- 

ed water to a proper height over his model, 

and then numbering the degrees ta the line 

deſeribed by the water, he deſcried the ex- 

act height of the protuberant parts; on theſe 

he levelled his rule, and took. the meaſure 
of the diſtange, from its verge to the bo- 


4 * 


with his markle, and finding the fame num- 
ber of degrees, he was mn ſure of 
ſucceſs. _ 

Repeating his taſk, A — to 5 d 
preſs the motion and re- action gf nerves and t 
muſcles, the ſoft undulations of the ſmaller c 
parts, and every iĩmitable beauty of his mo- fe 
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del. The water inſinuating itſelf, even into E 

the. moſt inacceſſible parts, traced ; their Cen- hi 

tour with the correcteſt ores and tr 0) 

3 ciſion. | 95190 | | 
q This a. admits of every poll he 


0 ; | paſture. In profile eſpecially, it difcovers, 4 
every; inadverteney; * ſhews the nad of 
3 3 the 
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e prominent und * n ih * 
whole diameter. 
| "Aſide thbihnps of, needy re: 
ſuppoſes a model ſbrrded by. deln! Hands; 
in the true taſte of finciquity. Ns 07. 

This is the way by which Mibhael 44: 
gelb arrived at immortality: Fame and re- 
wards conſpired to ptocure lim what leiſure 
he wanted, for performances which required 
ſo much care. | 

But the artiſt of 0 our * ie en- 
dowed by nature and induſtry with talenits 
to raiſe. himfelf; and even though lie per- 
ceiye pteciſion and truth in this method, 1s 


forced to exett his abilities for getting bread 
rather than honour : he of courſe reſts: in 
his bon) hors, eee — 
| Now us eye, by the ebſcrinitiim of witch 

he is chiefly ruled, being at laſt; though by 
à great deal of uncertain practice, become 
almoſt. ne how refined, how exact 

iT E 8 25 might 
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acquainted with never- changing rules! 
And were young artiſts, at their firſt be- 
ginning to ſhape the clay or form the wax, 
ſo happy as to be inſtructed in this ſure me- 
thod of Michael Angels, which was the fruit 
of long reſearches, they might with reaſon 


hope to come as near the Greeks as he did../ 


VI. PAINTING. 7. 


Ones Painting perhaps would * 


un laat me ad e babies 
kind allowed us to be deciſive on that 
point. 510 10 ef; 1 q n 


Contour and Expreſſion. Perſpective, Com- 
poſition, and Colouring, are denied them; a 


judgment founded on ſome bas-reliefs, and 


the new-diſcovered ancient (for we dare not 
ſay Greek) pictures, at and near Rome, in 
the ſubterranean vaults of the palaces of 

Mzcenag, 


Gt E @ 


at 
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Paiari and Stu x. of the * 8 "y 
Mzcenas;' Titus, Trajan, and the Antonini; 
of which but about thirty are preſerved/en- 
tire, ſome being only in Moſaic. 


 — Turnbull, to his treatiſe on ancient paint- 


ing, has ſubjoined a collection of the moſt 
known ancient pictures, drawn by Camilh 
Paderni, and engraved by Mynde; and theſe 
alone give ſome value to the magnificent 
and abuſed paper of his work. Two of 

them are copied from originals in the cabinet 
of the late Dr. Mead. 

That Pouſin much ſtudied the pretended 
Aldrovandine Nuptials; that drawings are 


preſumed . Marcius Coriolanus ; and that there 


heads of Guido, and thoſe on the Mofaic re- 
preſenting Jupiter carrying off — 8 
1 D eowobl 
Indeed, if ancient Painting were to be 
judged by theſe, and ſuch like! remains of 
Freſeo pictures, Contour and Expreſſion might 
mide eee aan "3 bY: 
| E 3 For 


54 .- Rofterions en ele Intitatian gf the. 
For the pictures, with figures at big as life. 
pulled off with the walls of | the Hetenla» 

nean theatre, afford hut a very pon idea of 


painters. Theſeus the conquemr ef the 
youths; Flora with Hercules and a Faunus; 
the pretended judgment, of the Decemyir 
Appius Claudius, are on the teſtimomy of ag 
artiſt who ſaw them, of a Contour as mean 
as faulty; and the heads want not only Ex- 
preſſion, but thoſe in the nen 
Character. 7 

| Bat even this is an net iflnce of th 
beautiful 3 o* e Ex- 


preſſion, could not be ths excufrs privilege 


of Greek ſculptors alone. n 
However, though I am for ding -altice 

to the ancients, I have no intens bet leflen 

the merit of the moderas, | + vt | 


. 


tween them and the ace whom: ae 
* 


the Contour and Expreſſien of he acient 
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varieties of different animals in different 
climes, if we may conclude from the horſe 
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earned defence can intitle to any ſuperiority 
in that ſcience. The laws of Compofftion 


and Ordonnance ſeem to have been but im- 


perfectly known by the ancients: the fe- 


liefs of the times when the Greek arts werd 


flouriſhing” at Rome, are inſtances of this. 


| The- accounts of the ancient writers, and the 


remains of Fainting are likewiſe, in point of 
22 1 3 
derns. | $17? 50 

There ate {eral other- objects.of Paine | 
e eee have attamed 


have been acquainted with the handſomer 


of M. Aurelius; the two horſes in Monte 


Cavallo; the pretended Lyſippean horſes 


above the portal of gt. Mark's church at 
Venice; the Farneſian bull, and n 
eee e Ke 
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JI. obſerve, by tlie bye, that: che ancients. 
—— - of giving to their horſes the 


diametrical motion of their legs; as we ſee 
In the horſes at Venice, and the ancient 
coins: and in that they have been followed, 
na even. ee * ignorant ſe 
*Tis chiefly to gil-painting that our land- 
ſcapes, and eſpecially thoſe of the Dutch, 
owe their beauties : by that their colours ac- 
nature herſelf ſeems to have given them a 
thicker, moiſter atmoſphere, as an {27g 
to this branch of the art. 

Theſe, and ſome other advantages over 
the ancients, deſerve to be ſet forth with 
more ſolid arguments than we have hitherto 
had. 2 #1 pe 4s enn 1333 


vn. ALLEGORY,, 


TAE is one other important ſtep 
left towards the atchievement of the 
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the common path, dares to attempt it, finds 


| and ſtarts back diſmayed... - dt ti 315 


objects of modern painter repeated a thou- 
ſand times, and varied almoſt beyond the 
limits of poſlibility, n n jodge 
grows lick at them. 

The judicious artiſt falls — — 
Daphne and Apel. a Proſerpine carried 
off by Pluto, an Europa, &c. he wiſhes for 
occaſions to ſhew himſelf a poet, to produce 


ſignificant images, to paint Allegory. 


Painting goes beyond the ſenſes: there is 
its moſt elevated pitch, to which the Greeks 
evince. Parrhaſius, like Ariſtides, a painter 
of the ſoul, was able to expreſs the cha- 
rater even of a whole people: he painted 
the Athenians as mild as cruel, as fickle as 


ſteady, as brave as timid. Such a repre- 


ſentation owes its poſlibility only to the al- 


I 


| legoricalrathod, whoſe deere a b. 
neral ideas. — 2 weſt all is 0 2 0:38 121 brut! | 


But here the artiſt Abe in a "ru 
Tongues the moſt Gavagewhich are entirely 
ee of 4bſtratfed — containing vo 
daes darin, &c.- — ILſay, 


ae not" more deſtitute ef general Bens, 


than painting in our days. The painter 
who thinks beyond his palette longs for 
ſome learned apparatus, by whoſe ſtoret he 


might be enabled to inveſt abſtracted ideas 


with ſenſible and meaning images. Nothing 
has yet been publicbed of this kind, 0 
fatisfy a rational being; the eſſays hitherto 
made are not conſiderable, and far beneath 
this great deſign. 
beſt in what degree he is ſatisfied wih 
Ripa's Iconology, and the'emblems of an- 
wa nations, 'by Van Hooge. 
| Hence the greateſt artiſts have choſen but 


vulgar objects. Armibal Curucci, inſtead of 
repreſenting in general ſymbols and eniible 


images 


The artiſt himſelf knowys 
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images the hiſtory af the Farnefian fumily, 
ag an allegorical. pact, waſted all his fel} in 
fables known to the whale world.. 
Sa, viſit the galleries of monarchs, ani 
the hep eb 0 El eee 
difference there is between the number of 


Among great artiſts Rubens is — 
eminent, who firſt, like a ſublime! poet, 
dared to attempt this untrodden path. His 
moſt voluminous compoſition, the gallery of 
Luxembourg, has been communicated to 
the world by the hands of tbo: _— en 
— = 

After him the ſubliweſt cit 
dertaken and. finiſhed; in that kind, is, no 
doubt, che cupola of the imperial library at 
Vienna, painted by Daniel Gran, and en- 
graved by Seadelmayer- The Apotheoſis of 
Hercules at Verſailles, done by Le. Morne, 
A to thi: Cardinal Hercules di 

Fleury, 


%o Reflexions on the-Imitation of , 
Fleury, though deemed in France the” moſt 
auguſt of compoſitions, is, in compuriſon of 


the learned and ingenious performance of 


the German artiſt, but a very mean andiſhort- 
fighted Allegory, reſembling a panegyrie, the 


moſt ſtriking beauties of which are relative to 


the almanack. The artiſt had it in his power 


to indulge grandeur, and his ſlipping the 
occaſion is aſtoniſhing: but even allowing, 


that the Apotheoſis of a miniſter was all 


that he ought to have decked the chief 
| cicling' of a royal palace with, we never. 
he RY ae 
The artiſt would require a work, eh 
every image with which any abſtracted idea 
might be poetically inveſted : a work collected 
from all mythology, the beſt poets of all 
ages, the myſterious philoſophy ef different 
nations, the monuments of the ancients on 


gems, coins, utenſils, & c. This magazine 


ſhould be diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, and, 


with proper applications to peculiar” poſſible 
caſes, adapted to the inſtruction of the artiſt. 


* 
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This would; at the Hüte time, open avaſt 


field for imitating the ancients, Had ant 


cipating of their ſublimer taſte. 


The taſte in our decorations, oy bee 
the complaints of Vitruvins, hath changed for 
the worſe, partly by the groteſques brought 
in vogue by Morte da Fultru, partly by our 
trifling houſe- painting, might alſo, from 
more intimacy with the ancients, reap the 
advantages of reality and common ſenſe. 
The Caricatura-carvings, and favoutite 
ſhells, thoſe chief ſupports of our orna- 
ments, are full as unnatural as the candle- 
ſticks of YVitruvius, with their little caſtles 
and palaces: how eaſy would it be, by the 
help of Allegory, to give ſome learned con- 
venience to the ſmalleſt ornament! 


en, nen oh convenientis Culque. 
' Has 


* N 


Paintings of ceilings, doors, and ae, 
pieces, ate commonly but the expletives of 


theſe places, becauſe they cannot be gilt 
alg a all 


. 


al oner,.. Not * they have not the leaſt 
relalon to the rank and circumſtances of the 
proprietor, but often. throw ſome dials or 
reflection upon him. „ et Jag! 
8 - *Tis an abhorrenge of barenneh that fill 
| walls and rooms; and pictures void of 
thought niuſt ſupply the vacum . 
Hence che artiſt, abandoned to the dictates 
Lem, perhaps 2 ſatire on hin to, whom. 
he owes his induſtry ; or, to ſhun this Cha- 
rybdis, finds himſelf reduced to * _ 
void of any meaning. 28 I 

Nay, he may often fd it at 0 
meet even with thoſe, till at laſt daes 


* 8 e — velal agri Sommt, vie | 
Finguntur Species, © : "Hor, 
Thus Painting is degradecl ken ib rot 
emittent prerogatiye, the N of 
inviſible, paſt and future things. i 
If pictures be ſometimes met with, which 
might be fignificant in ſome particular 
place, 


Painting aud Sculpture of the Greeks, 62 
place, ey oſten laſs that property by un | 
and wrong applications. 


Perhaps the maſher of forme, now bulding 


rt! T3: 21 't e . 


mays.  mithons the leaſt . of- 
fending the rules of perſpective, place figures 
of the ſmalleſt ſiae above the vaſt doors of 
his apartments and ſalloons. 1 ſpeak, here of 
thoſe ornaments which make part of the. | 
furniture; not of figures which are "often, 
and tor good reaſons, ſet -up ere 
in collections. | 
The decorations. of architecture are * 5 
as ill-choſen. Arms and trophies deck a 
hunting-houſe as nonſenſically, as Gany- 
mede and the eagle, Jupiter and Leda, 
figure it among the reliefs of the brazen 
gates of St. Peter's church at Rome. 
Arts have a double aim: to delight and 
to inſtruc, Hence the greateſt landſcape- 
painters think, they have fulfilled but half 
their 


der taſk in drawing heir pieces idk 


— — —„t — — <a> 
* 
1 , 


Ariſtotle, be impregnated with reaſon;; that, 
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64 - Refleiions on the Imitation, bee. 


figures. vY/ ug 
Let the artiſt's penell, like thengeaiicr 


after having ſatiated the eye, he may nou- 


riſh the mind: and this he may obtain by 


Allegory ; "inveſting, not hiding his ideas. 
Then, whether he chuſe ſome pottical 


 obje& himſelf, or follow the dictates of 


others, he ſhall be inſpired by his art, ſhall 


be fired with the flame brought down from 


heaven by Prometheus, ſhall entertain the 
votary of art, and inſtruct the mere loyer 
of it. 
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64 R, An 5 
A you 223. on the Greek arts 
and artiſts, I wiſh you had made your 
treatiſe as much the object of your caution 
as the Greek artiſts made their works; 
which, before diſmiſſing them, they exhibited 
to publick view, in order to be examined by 
every body, and eſpecially by competent judges 
of the art. The trial was held during the 
grand, chiefly the Olympian, games; and all 
Greece was intereſted on Ation's producing 
his picture of the nuptials of Alexander and 
Roxana, You, Sir, wanted a Proxenidas 
F 2 to 


638  Objeftions. aguinf 
to be judged by, as well as that artiſt; and 


had it not been for your myſterious con- 
cealment, I might have communicated your 


treatife, beſpxe its ppblicati to ſome leatned 
men and connoifſeurs of my acquaintance, 
without mentioning the author's name. 
One of them viſited Italy twice, where 
he devoted all his time to a moſt arixfors 
examination of painting, and particularly 
ſeveral months to each eminent picture, at 
the very place where it was painted; the 
only method, you know, to form a con- 
noiffeur. The judgment of a man able to 
tell you which of Guido s altar-pieces is 
painted on taffeta, or linnen, what fort of ple 


S gra Mos: 


wood Raphael. choſe for his transfigurntian, ang 

| &c. the judgment of ſuch a man 1 fancy, ſee 
muſt be allowed to be deciſive. a 
Another of my acquaintance has ſiudied priz 
antiquity: he knows it by the very mel you 
© Callet & Artificem fol deprendere Odpre. con 
Sean 3. of ** 


A. debe ber Fas 
He a dh you che number of, Fnots on 
Hercules club has reducei Neſtars goblet 
to the medern meaſure: may, is ſuſpected of 
meditating ſolations to all che queſtions pro- 
pn by Tiberius t the, grammaziangs || [14 
A chird. for ſaverl.yoars paſt, hagnegieR- 
4 every: mung bat hunting after ancient 
coins. Many a new diſcovery: ve ο]ꝰ] 19 
him; oſphcially ome 'gdncerning the hiftory 
of the ancient cointrs.;' and, as I amteld, he 
sto:route the attention of the world by a Pro- 
dromus-concerning tho-goiners of Cygicum, , | 
- What'a number of. reproaches might you 


have eſcaped, had yon ſubmitted your Eſſay 


to the judgment of theſe gentlemen! they were 
pleaſed to acquaint-me witli their oljeQions, 
ang. ]-ſhould be ſorry, for Your | honour, to. 
ſe them publiſhed. _ 

Among other objectiobs, tho firſt is ſur- 
prized at your paſſing by the two Angels, in 
your defcription of "the Raphael in the royal 
cabihet at . haviog been told, that a 


"OY" painter, in mentioning this piece, 


3 which 


\ 


570 8 Objeckions "againſt 
which he ſaw at St. Sixtus's at Piacenza, 
breaks into theſe terms of admiration: O 
what Angels of Paradiſe*! by which he 
ſuppoſes'thoſe Angels to de the maſt Tones: 
tiful figures of de picture. nd t55 
The ſame perſon would e 


having deſcribed that — err 
of Raguenetꝰ. 2 7 


3 condrernite(beind ef Labs 
coon to be as worthy of your attention as 


reſpect to the beard of Laocoon, which fa- 
ther Labat paid to Gan ths Mok of Mi- 
chael Angelo 

| This learned Dominican, e 


* 


n nores Bedi multorum mw # urbes, 


f P — 13 * 4 


— after ſo . centuries, dro, from 


31: T_T 12 
err 


775 —.— FT Bologne, Vol. I * 15% | 
Compare a deſcription of a St. Sebaſtian” f Bec- 


eafumi, another of a Hercules and Antæus df Lan- 


frapc, &c. in Raguenet's n ** Rome. 
Paris, amo. 


this 


/ 
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or 
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cle foregoing Nala. . 


this very ſtatue an evident proof of. che true 


faſhion, in which Moſes wore his own. indi- 
vidual beard, and whoſe imitation muſt, of 
courle, be the diſtinguiſhing mark of 7 
true Jem W 

There is not the leaſt fuk of Jopning 
ſays he, in your remarks on the Peplon of 


the three veſtals: he might perhaps, on the 


very infection of the veil, have diſcovered 
to you as many curioſities as Cuper himſelf 
found on the edge of tbe: veil. of: Tregpdy 
in the Apotheoſis of Homer % | +) | 


44s 


w. allo want prof of th veſt being 


Ss. 
Gee 


A an hams gn tak T. Ill. p. 213. 
Michel Ange Etoit auffi ſavant dans Fantiquite 
4 que dans l' anatomie, la ſculpture, la peinture, et 
& ParchiteQture ; et puiſqu' il nous a repreſente Moyſe 
« avec une fi belle et fi longue barbe, il eſt ſir, et 
« doit paſſer pour conſtant, que le propliets la por- 
« toit ainſi ;, et par une conſequence neceſſaire les 
6c Juifs, qui pretendent le copier avec exactitude, et 


' «6 qui font la plus grande partie de leur religion de 


5 Pobſervance:des uſages qu'il a laiſſẽ, doivent avoir 
« de la barbe comme lui, ou renoncer à aan 
« de Jifs,” 


/, 4 Apotheol, Homer, p. 81, $2. 
„ really 


& bee, e 

e bier per ottniarices'; out feaſot am 
us too often — the woft obvious thinps.” IT 
uhhapþlly 


be proved t to be no Feines, y arg oft, 
: and your treatiſe too: : had 125 but h 


woll? have been 4 Heat proof er cher 


autlfenticity; for it Wöüld be ſomte hat dlf⸗ 
Feult to determine che digneſs of che "grains 


with" fuch! exattriefs as to \diftinguith the 


Gre enable from the Roman of Luna, 
But the worlt i is; N en ede the 
title of veſtals. ou 2.1 5 
The third path ſome * of f Livia 
and Agtippina, without that pretended pro- 
gle of youts. Here he thinks you had the 
mot lucky occaſion to'talk of that Kind of 


nale, by the ancients called Qyadrata, as an 


ingredzert of beauty. But 'you' no doabt - 


know, that the noles af ſome. of the moſt 
famous- Greek ſttles, vis. the 'Modicean 


S , . l , s, + > 8 ö Fs S 8 94 
Vends, and the Picchinian Meleager, are 
| 1 ; 1 a " . 4 
1 F 0 
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the Marble ör thele 1 ſhould 
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rwe "ibs thick for Vedbrning the model bf 


eaſy td Perce chat he wanted his opinion 
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bealtp, M. chat Kind, to our artis. 
I thM not, Bowebet, . e 
che döübts and HbjeAtions raiſed a. ab your 
treatiſe, and relied nat ies, upon 
the arflval of an Acädettücian, the Wiiryites 
of ali days, who; being thewed Yout ricatilt, 
gave it a nicht . then ald it ande, 
otfendel as it were at firſt fight. Bur it was 


to be afleed, which we accordingly Al did, 
The author, fiid he very peretnptoriſy, 
ſeettis dot to have been at much Pains wih 
this wentife: I cannot find above four or five 
quotations, amd tholt negligentiy inſerted; 
no chapter, no page, cited; he certainly 81 
tefted" His rertiarks" from books which he is 


aft fr ed to pr lute,” TY (1.97 2 SUE Hy 


Vet cannot I help. introducing another 
gentleman, ſharp-ſighted enough to pick 
out ſomething that had eſcaped all r my at- 
tention ; "viz, that he Greeks! were' the 
— firſt 
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; Even the n moſt whimſical humour may be 
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firſt inyentorꝭ of Painting and Sculpture an 


aſſertion, as he was pleaſed, — hm 
ſelf, entirely falſe, haying been told it was | 


_ the Egyptians,-or ſome, people ſtil more a any 
cent, and;ynknown to him. 


turned. to profit; nevertheleſs, I think it 
manifeſ} that you intended to talk only of 
* good. Taſte in thoſe, arts; and t the firſt Ele- 
ments of an art haye the ſame. proportion to 
good; Taſte in it, as, the ſeed has to the 
fruit. That the art waz ſtill in its infancy 


among, the Egyptians, when it had attained | 


the higheſt degree of perfection among, the 
Greeks,; may be ſeeg by examining one 


ſingle gem you need only conſider the head 
f Pfolomaus Phil pater by Aulus, and 2 


two 3 15 it 5 9025 
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* Eben. 75 
— nftbeir Pandng have 
wk - aſcertained © by Middleton. The 
pictures of perſons as, big as life,” on two 
mummies in the royal cabinet of antiquities 
at Dreſden, are evident inſtances of their in- 


capacity. But, theſe relicks being curious, 


in ſeveral other reſpects, I ſhall hereafter 
ſubjoin a ſhort accqunt of them. 31 

I cannot, my friend, help allowing ome 
reaſon for ſeveral of theſe ohjections. Your | 
negligence i in your quotations was, no doubt, 0 
ſomewhat prejudicial. to your authenticity: 
the art of changing hlue eyes to black ones, 
certainly deſerved an authority. You imi- 
tate Nemgcritus ; who being aſked, ** What 
is man f every body knows what was his 
reply. What reaſonable creature will ſub- 
mit to read all Greek ſcholiaſts! 


" Dit a, e gui Zmon ade 


Conſidering, however, how eafil the hy- 


x Monum. Antiquit p. 255. 


man * 
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man re bund, either ur deutig 
| of animoſity: Took ocrafion 'fromtheſe a. 
Jections to examine your treatiſe wia ort 


etücknelr; and ſhall now, by We 8ſt ü 
partial eenſüre, Kue to Clear myſelf Rom 
etety Injjcitition bf prepoſfeſſion "Ui 'yur 
favour Her Foot 13029. det ni 
I will paſs by the Hirſt" and ſecond page, 
though” ſomething might be ſaid o your 
compariſon of che Diana with the Natficas, 
and the application © nor would it have been & 
arnifs, had ! you thiowti ſorne more light 6n'the 
remark. concerning the miſuſed pictures of 
Corregio (very likely b6trowed- from Count 
Teffih's letters), by giving an accoutit of the 
other ihdignities which the pictures of the 
beft artifts, at the keine time, met with at 
Stockholm. eon 29914) "a hear cr: Urs 


o aging to | Conia Konga the 15th 
of July: 1648, the moſt ; Precious pictures of 
the Emperor Rodolph II. were carried off 

| e ! to 


eee 
44111 


| 10 Sweden". Among theſe were ſame, pie · 


Duke Frederick of Mantua; two of them he- 


. NW e WTO 
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17 


tures of Corregio, which. the Emperor; had 
been preſented with, by their firſt polleſiar, 


bis bow ', Chriſtina, endowed at that time 
rather with ſcholaſtic; learning, than, taſte; 
treated theſe treaſures. as the Emperor Clau- 
dius did. an Alexander of Apelles; ho ors 
dered the head to be cut. off, and, that of 
Auguſtus to fill its, place '. In the ame 

manner heads, hands, feet were here cut 
off from the moſt beautiful pictures; 2 carb 
pet was plaſtered. over with chem and the 
mangled: pieces fitted up with new heads, 
&. Thoſe that fortunately eſcaped the 


| common havock, among which were the 


pieces of Corregio, came aſterwards, tage- 
ther with. ſeveral. other pictures, bought by 


* Puſſendorf Rer. be L. XX. $ 50. p. 796 | 
> Sandrart Acad. P. II. L. 2. e. 6. p. 118. Confi 
dt. Gelais deſcr. des Tabl. du Palais Royal, * reg. 

Elia. Hiſt. Nat. L, 35. e. 10. a 
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78 1 ag 
the Queen at Rome; into the poſſellon of 


the Duke of Orleans,” who purchaſed 250 | 


A 
regio, for 9000 Roman crowns. 


0 ber ken not contented with pur char: 


ing only the northern countries with bar- 
"Bp on account of the little eſteem they 
paid to the arts "If good taſte is to be judged 
in this tnanmer, I am afraid for our French 
neighbours. For havirig taken Bonn, the 
refidence of the Elector of Cologne, after 


the death of Max. Henry, they ordered the 


largeft pictures to be cut out of their frames, 
without diſtinction, in order to ſerve for co- 
verings to the waggons, in which the moſt 
valuable furniture of the cleQoral caſtle was 
carried off for France. But, Sir, do not 
preſume on my continuing with mere hiſto- 
rica] remarks : I ſhall proceed with my ob- 


jections, after making the two following ge- | 


neral obſervations. 1; _ -- 
I. You have written in a ; fiyle wo Gan- 
ci for being diſtin, Were * afraid of 


being 


— . 
9 


tie foregoing Reflexions, 79 
being condemned to the pehulty e a 
Spartan, who cout not reſtrain himſelf” to 
; only three words,* pertiaps that of reatling 
Picciardin's Piſan War? Diſtinctueſs is re- 
quired where univerſal inſtruction is the end. 
Meats are to ſuit the eee the elt 
rather 1 n that of _ uin 


+ > 


{ek cnn ques Mens, 


1. There appears, in almoſt eyery line of 
yours, the moſt paſſionate attachment to : 
antiquity ; which perhaps I ſhall convince 
you of, by the following remarks. 

The firſt particular objection I have to 
make is againſt your third page. Remem- 
ber, however, that my paſſing by two 


Pages is very generous dealing: 


non: femere 4 me. 


1 um- Hoe. 
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bor let us now begin a cumal il 175 
8 | 


Fo | Ohio: u. 
1 e en of cotpin oegligrngm 
the Geek works, which: ought: to he con- 
idered fuitably to Lugian's precepts coocarne 
ing the Zeus of Phidigo: „ Zens himſels 
nat hig faptionl 5" * chovgh:-perbaps he could 
ok be charged with any faultjnthe ooh 


but with a very.grievays one in the ſtatue... 
Is it no fault that Phidias made his Zeus 


of ſo enormous 4 bulk, à9 almoſt to reach 
the elding\ of the temple, which. miſt in- 


fallibly have been. thrown down, 0 the 
ples it in his head 1 to riſe? To have 


the temple without any cieling at all, 
ke that of the Olympian Jupiter at Aihens 
27 been an inſtance of more judgment * A 
Iis but juſtice to claim an explication « of 

what the author means by negli ligences” 
He perhaps might be pleaſed to get. a pal 


port, even for the faults of the "antics 
by — them _; the 8 of 


as. EE 
2 Strabo Geogs. L. VII. p. $42. 
Vitruv. L. III. c. 1. —. 
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the'\ foregoing 'Riflenions. 91 


8 cu filius 9. n ery 


If theſe negligences were like thoſe: withed 


w for in the Jalyſus of Protogenes, where the 
10 chief figure was out- ſhone 1 
If theymight beconfidered as the agreeable neg 
wee of © fine lady; but this is the qi. 
Beſides, had the' author conſulted his in- 
tereſt, he never would: have ventured citing 


in ſuch titles; nay, to change them into beau- I 
„ WM tic 2 Alczus did the pot on the finger 1 
Ne his beloved boy. We too often wem the = 

15 blemiſhes of the en, * _— does 

1d mation n vat Nn 
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* the Diorhedes of Diofcorides : : but being too 

11 well acquainted with that gem, one of the 

30 moſt valued, moſt finiſhed monuments of 

ats. Creek art; and being apprehietifive of the 

21 prejudice that might atiſe againſt the meaner | ' 
a productions of the ancients, on diſcovering f 

we maby faults in one ſo eminent as Diomedes ; | 

ach 8 * 


82 Odjections againſ} 
be endeavoured to keep matters from being 
too nearly examined, ald to ſoften _ 


fault! into negligence. 


How ! if by argument I ſhall attempt to 


ſhew that Dioſcorides underſtood neither 
perſpective, nor the moſt trivial rules of the 
motion of a human body; nay, that he of- 
fended even againſt poſſibility? III venture 


to do it, though 


bad per 1gnes 
Suppeſitos cineri doloſo. == For. 


And perhaps I am not the firſt diſcoverer of 
his faults : yet I do not remember to have 
ſeen any thing relative to them. | 
The Diomedes of Dioſcorides is either a 
fitting, or a riſing figure; for the attitude i is 
ambiguous: It is plain he is not fitting ; 
and rifing is inconſiſtent with his action. | 
Our body endeavouring to raiſe itſelf from 
a ſeat, moves always mechanically towards 
its ſou ght-for centre of gravity, drawing back 


the beg Refine, = 83 
the legs, which were advanced in fitting“; 
inſtead of which the figure ſtretches out his 
fight leg. Every erection begins with ele- 
vated heels, and in that moment all the 
weight of the body is ſuppotted only by the 
toes, which was obſerved by Felix *,-ih his 
Diomedes.: but here all-reſts-on the ſole. 
Nor can Diomedes, (if we ſuppoſe him 
to be a fitting figure, as he touches with his 
left leg the bottom of his thigh): find, in 
raifing himſelf, the centre of his gravity, - 
only by a retraction of his legs, and of 
courſe cannot riſe in that poſture, His left 
hand reſting upon the bended leg, holds the 
palladion, whilſt his right touches negli- 
gently the pedeſtal with the point of a ſhort 
ſword; conſequently he cannot riſe, neither 
moving his legs in the natural and eaſy 
manner 1 in any erection, nor an. 


„ Borel r 7) P. I. e. 18. prop. 142+ 
p- 142. edit. Bernoue. 
Lo n Pier. Grav. pl. xxxv. 
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84 Obyeftions againſt 
uſe of his arms to deliver himfelf from th 
uneaſy ſituation. | 


There is at the ſame time a Bult com | 


mitted againſt the rules of perſpeQive. . 4 
The foot of the left bended leg, touch- 
ing the cornice of the pedeſtal, ſhews it 
over-reaching that part of the floor, on which 
the pedeſtal and the right foot are ſituated, 
conſequently the line deſcribed by the hinder- 
foot is the fore on che gem, and vice verſe. 
But allowing even a poſlibility to that 
fituation, it is contrary to the. Greek cha- 


racter, which is always diſtinguiſhed by the 


natural and eaſy. Attributes neither to be 
met with in the contorfions of Diomedes, 
nor in an attitude, the impoſſibility of which 
every one mit be ſenſible of, in endeavour- 
ing dE in it, mee may 
of, former ſitting. -\ 
Felix, ſuppoſed to have lived after Dioſ- 
corides, though preſerving the ſame attitude, 
has endeavoured to make its violence, more 


natural, by oppoſing to him the figure of 


Uni 


the firegoing Rehn ; 685 

Uhhſſce, who, as we are told, in order to 
bereave- him of the honour of having ſeized 
the Palladion, offered to rob him of it, but 
being diſcovered, was repulſed by Diomedes ; 
which being his ſuppoſed aftion on the gem, 
allows violence of attitude . 95 

Diomedes cannot be a fitting figure, er 
the Contour of his buttock and thigh is 
free, and not in the leaſt compreſſed : the 
foot of the bent leg viſible and the leg 
itſelf not bent enough. © 

The Diomedes repreſented by Mariette 
is abſurd; the left leg reſembling a claſped 
pocket-knife, and the foot being drawn up 
ſo high as to make it impoſſible in nature 
that it ſhould reach the pedeſtal *, | 

Faults of this kind cannot be called neg- 
ligences, and would not be forgiven in any 
modern artiſt. 

Dioſcorides, tis true, in this renowned 
performance did but copy Polycletus, whoſe 
„ Stoſch Pier. Grav, pl. XXXV. 


e Pier, Grav. T. II. n. 94. 
2 Dorypho- 
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the beſt rule of human proportions”. -- But, 


| which his maſter fell into. For the pe- 
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Doryphorus (as is commonly agreed) was 


though a copyiſt, Dioſcofides eſcaped; a fault 


deſtal, over which the Diomedes: of Poly- 
cletus leans, is contrary to the moſt com- 
mon rules of. perſpective; its cornices, which 


Would be parallel, n two 1 


lines. 

* wonder at Perrault 8 omitting to make 

objections againſt the ancient gem. 
I mean not to do any thing derogatory to 


: the author, when I trace ſome of his parti 


cular obſervations to their ſource, 
The food preſcribed tt to the young wreſtlers, 
in the remoter times of Greece, is mentioned 
by Pauſanias*. But if the author alluded 
to the paſſage 'which I have in view, why 


does he talk in general of milk-food, when 


Pauſanias particularly mentions ſoft cheeſe ? 


1 ö f | 1 


Stosch Pierr, Grav. pl. LIV. : 
P auſanias, L. VI. C. 1s Pa 470» OST > 
| | Dromeus 
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Dromeus of W we learn _ firſt 
introduced fleſh meat. 

My reſearches, concerning their myſterious 
art of changing blue eyes to black ones, 
have. not ſucceeded to my wiſh. , I find it 
mentioned but once, and that only by the 
bye by Dioſcorides*, The author, by clear- 
ing up this art, might perhaps have thrown 
a greater luſtre over his treatiſe, than by 
produeing his new method of ſtatuary. He 
had it in his power to fix. the eyes of the 
Newtons and Algarotti's, on a problem worth 
their attention, and to engage the fair ſex, 
by a diſcovery fo advantageous to their charms, 
eſpecially in Germany, where, contrary to 
Greece, latge, fine, blue eyes are more fre- 
quently met with than black ones. 

There was a time when the faſhion te. 
quired to be green eyed: 


Et' bel veil vert & rium & clair: 
L.sxe dire de Coucy, chanſ. 
L, Dioſcorid, de Re Medica, L. V. c. 179. Conf. 


Salmaſ. Exercit. Plin. e. 15. p. 136 bz. 
. a G 4 | But 


But 1 do not know whether art had any 
ſhare in their colouring, And as to the ſmall. 


pox, Hippocrates might be quoted, if gram- 


matieal diſquiſitions ſuited my purpoſe. 
However, I think, no effects of the ſmall 
pax on a face can be ſo much the reverſe of 
beauty, as that defect whichthe Athenians were 
reproachfully charged with, viz. a buttock as 
pitiful as their face was perfect.. Indeed 


Nature, in fo ſeantily-ſupplying thoſe parts, 


ſeemed to. derogate as much from the Athe+ 
nian beauty, as, by her laviſhneſs, from that 
of the Indian Enotocets, whoſe ears, we 
are told, were large enough to 1205 then 

As for opportunitie to ſtudy the nudities, 
our times, I think, afford as advantageous 
ones as the Gymnaſies of the ancients. 
'Tis the fault of our artiſts to make no 


uſe of that propoſed to the Parifian artiſts, 


3 Ariftoph. Nub. v. 1178. ibid. v. 1363. Et Scho- 


lift, 
"0 Obſervat. ſur les atts, fur quelques morceaux de 
print. * ſculpt. expoſes ay Louyre en 1748. p. 18. 
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Agardi, and Sluter, whoſe genius e 
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viz. to walk, during tho fummer ſeafon, 


ine, in order to have a full 

. — parts, from the ann ws to 

eth ear. Was. 
. 
3 war ez e 
the ſoldiers bathing in a —ͤ—ü—äũͥ—.— 
of à trumpet leap out of the 2 i 
e e 3 ˙² x 
One of the moſt offenſive: paſſages 
e a no doubt, the unjuſt — 
of the modern ſculptors beneath " 
cients,” Theſe latter times are paticiiſed , 
ſeveral Glycons in muſcular heroic —— — 
and, in tender youthful female 7 
more than one-Praxiteles. - Michael Angels, 


liſhed Berlin, ond e ee 
— piii nembra Gheonis, | 


Hor. 
* Ripala & Ra Borghini, in | 4 


in a ſtyle rivalling that of Glycon himſelf; 


and in delicacy the Greeks are perhaps even 
outdone by Bernini, An Le Grab | 


| Rauchmiiller, Donner. 

The unſkilfulneſs of the ier in 
ſhaping children, is agreed upon by our ar- 
tiſts, who, I ſuppoſe, would for imitation 
chooſe a Cupid of Fiammingo rather than 
of Praxiteles himſelf. The ſtory of M. An- 
gelo's placing a Cupid of his own by the fide 
of an antique one, in order to inform our 


times of the ſuperiority of the ancient art, is 


of no weight here: for no work of Michael 
Angelo can * us ſo near 1 as 
Nature herfel& © ant He cf 

I think it no bypetbele to Advances, that 
Fi iammingo, like a new: Prometheus, pro- 


duced creatures which art had never "ſeen 
before him. For, if from | almoſt all 


the children, on ancient gema! and re- 


'7 See the Cupid by Sor ou, Stoſch. 64. the Cupid 
leading the Lioneſs, by SOSTRATUS, Stoſch. 66, and 
_— 2 and Faun, by Axzochvs, Stoſch 20. 
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unknit- bones. Faults which, from the epoch 
of Raphael, all children laboured under, till 
the appearance af Francis Quyeſnoy, called 
F iammingo, whoſe children having the ad- 
vantages of ſuitable innocence and nature, 
became models to the following artiſts, as in 
youthful bodies Apollo and Antinous are: 
an honour which Agardi, his . 
may de allowed to ſhare. . 

Their models in clay are, by-ous-artifls, 
eſteemed ſuperior to all the antique marble 
children; and an artiſt of genius and ta- 
lents aſſured. me, that during a ſtay of ſeven 
years at Vienna, he ſaw not one copy taken 
from an ancient Cupid in that academy. 


Neither do I know on what ſingular idea 
of beauty, the ancient artiſts founded their 


cuſtom, of hiding the foreheads of their 


* Vide Bartoli Admiranda "Jack fol, 50, $1. 6r. 


children 


© Zanetti Stat. Antich, P. II. fol. 33. 


liefs, we may form a concluſion of the art 
itſelf, it wanted the true expteſſion of child- 
hood, as looſer forms, more mulkine(s, and 
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Gli was repreſented by Praxiteles*y thus 
o'Patrodus; in a picture mentioned by Phi- 
WAtratus'*: and there is no ſtatue nor buſt, 
_— not coin — 2 
| Wipe ia: oom; that ante with 


which all the heads of this due bad Has 


dman are marked. 


nobleneſs and ſublimity? and does not 
Bernini ſeem to have been bettet acquainted 


with beuuty than the ancients, when he re- 


tioved! the over-ſhadowing locks from the 


 fotchead of young Lewis XIV. whoſe buſt 


he was then executing ? © Your Majeſty, 


aid Bernini, is King, and may with con. 


| fidence"ſhew your brow to all the world!” 
— — and court dreſſed their 


ee 1 eee 0 | 
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-  « Vide Calliftrat. p. 903 · 
vide Phlloſtrati Herbic. . 
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_ His: judgment: of the bax-reliefs0ri: the 


“ The ſkill in bas-relief, faid he,  confiſty 


in giving the air of relief to the flat ze 


ate indeed, nat what they are not. GS 
The chief end of bas - relief is to dec 
thoſe places that want hiſtorical or 'allego« 
rical ornaments, but which have neither cor. 


nices ſufficiently ſpacious, nor -proportions 


regular enough to allow groupes of entire 


ſtatues : and as the cornice itſelf | is chiefly 


intended to ſhelter the ſubordinate parts from 
being directly or indirectly hurt, nb bas- 


which would not only make the cornice of 
no uſe, but endanger the figures themſelves . 
The figures of ancient bas-reliefs ſhoot 
commonly ſo much forward as to become 


e enen : 


2:49 


0 Vide Baldinucei vita 40 Cayal, Berain, p. 75 


monument of Pope Alexander VI *. leads us 
to ſome remarks on thoſe of -antiqaity, 


relief muſt. exceed the projection thereof 
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on fiction, can only counterfeit. reality; its 
perfection is well to imitate z and a natural 
maſs is againſt its nature if flat, ought to 
appear projected, and vice verſa. If this be 
true, it muſt of courſe be allowed that 

F gures wholly round are inconſiſtent with it, 
and are to be conſidered as ſolid marble 
pillars built upon the theatre, whoſe aim is 
mere illuſion; for art, as is ſaid of tragedy, 
wins truth from fiction, and that by truth. 
To art we often owe charms ſuperior to 
' thoſe of nature: a real garden and vegetating 
trees, on the ſtage, do not affect us ſo agree 
ably, as when well expreſſed by the imitating 
art. A roſe of Van Huiſum, mallows of 


Peerendal, bewitch us more than all the ev 
darlings of the moſt ſkilful gardener the w 
moſt enticing landſcape, nay, even'ithe hi 
charms of the Theſſalian Tempe, would not, 7 
perhaps, affect us with that irreſiſtible de- {to 
light which, flowing from Dietrick's pencil, M 
enchants our ſenſes and imagination. uz 
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the foregoing" Reflexions. 99 
By ſuch inſtances we may ſafely form a 


judgment of the ancient bas-reliefs: the 
royal cabinet at Dreſden is poſſeſſed of two 
eminent ones: a Bacchanal on a tomb, and 
a ſacrifice to Priapus on a large marble 


vaſe. | 
The bas-relief claims a particular. kind 


of ſculpture ; a method that few have ſuc- 


ceeded in, of which Matielli may be an in- 
ſtance. The Emperor Charles VI. having 
ordered ſome models to be prepared by the 
moſt renowned artiſts, in bas-relief, intend- 
ed for the ſpiral columns at the church of 
8. Charles Borromeo ;  Matiell, already fa- 
mous, was principally thought of; but how- 
ever refuſed the honour of ſo conſiderable a 


work,* on account of the enormous bulk of 


his model, which requiring too great cavi- 


ties, would have diminiſhed the maſs of the 


ſtone,' and” of courſe weakened the pillars. 
Mader was the artiſt, whoſe models were 


univerſally applauded, and who by his ad- 


3 execution proved that he deſerved 


that 


95 de foregoing Reflexions 
that preference, Theſe bas· reliefs repreſent 

the tory of the patron of this church. 
It is in general to be obſerved, firſt, chat 
this kind of ſculpture admits not indifferently 
of every attitude and action; as for inſtance, 
of too ſtrong ptojections of the legs. Se» 


 condly, That, beſides diſpoſing of the ſeveral 


modelled figures in well-ranged groupes, the 
diameter of every one ought to be applied 
to the bas-relicf itſelf, by a leſſened ſcale; 

as for inſtance, the diameter of a figure in 
the madel being one foot, the profile of the 
ſame, according to its ſize, will be three 
inches, or leſt: the rounder a figure of that 
| diameter, the greater the ſkill. Commonly 
the relief wants perſpective, and thence ariſe 
moſt of its faults. 


N Though 1 regie to make only a ** 


9 


myſelf, like a certain ancient Rhetor almoſt 
under a neceſſity of being new. tuned. 1 
have ſtrayed beyond my limits; * though at 


deen ts Eee that there is 4 
Au 
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law among commentators, to content them- 
ſelves with bare remarks on the contents of a 
treatiſe: and alſo ſenſible that I am writing 
a letter, not a book, I conſider that I may 
draw ſome inſtructions for my own * 


— ut vineta r cædam rt 
| Hor, 


from, ſome people's impetuoſity againſt the 
author ; who, becauſe they are hired for it, 
ſeem to think that writing is confined to 
them alone. 

The Romans, though they 8 
the deity Terminus (the guardian God of li- 
mits and borders in general; and, if it pleaſe 
theſe gentlemen, of the limits in arts and 
ſciences too), allowed nevertheleſs an uni- 
verſal unreſtrained criticiſm : and the de- 
cifions of ſome Greeks and Romans, in 
matters of an art, which they did not 


practiſe, ſeem nevertheleſs ne to our 
artiſts, 


in 
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ce 
at 
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| Nor can I find, that the keeper of the 
temple of peace at Rome, though poſſeſſed 
of the regiſter of the pictures thete, pre- 
tended to monopolize remarks and criticiſms 
upon them; Pliny having deſcribed. moſt of 
them. 


Public ca materies ors vati juris fit 
| Hor. 


Tis to be wiſhed, that, rouſed by a Pam - 


philus and an Apelles, artiſts would take up 
the pen themſelves, in order to diſcover the 
myſteries of the art to thoſe that know how 


to uſe them, 


Ma di coftor , che d W * accingom, 
Quattro quinti, per Dio, non ſanno leggere. 
Salvator Roſa, Sat. HI. 


Two or three of theſe are to be commend- 
ed; the reſt contented themſelves with giv- 
ing ſome hiſtorical accounts of the frater- 
nity. But what could appear more auſpi- 
cious to the improvement of the art, even 


by 


attempted by the united forces of the cele- 
brated Pietro da Cottona * and Padre Otto- 
nelli? Neverthelefs this ſame treatiſe, except 
of only a few hiſtorical rerharks, and theſe too 
to be met with in an hundred books, ſeems 
good for nothing, but | 


Ne ſcombris tunicæ Ant, 8 que cuculli. 
Sectan. Sat. 


How trivial, how mean are the great 
Pauſin s reflexions on painting, publiſhed 
by Bellori, and annexed to his life of that 

artiſt? 


„ 


reſume” the character of your Ariſtarchus. 
Vou are bold enough to attack the au- 
thority of Bernini, and to challenge a 
end- man, the bare mention of whoſe name 
giv- would do honour to any treatiſe. It, was 


* Trattato della pittura e ſcultura, uſo et abuſo 


uſpi- loro, compoſto da un theologo e da un pittore. Fio- 


renza, 1652. 4. 
Bellori vite de pittori, &c. p. 300. 


0 by H 2 Ber- 


Another Hereien let me now again 


| the' fortfoing Reflexions, 99 
by the remoteſt poſterity, than the work | 


1 00 .. Objettions again 


Bernini, you ought to recollect, Sir, who 
at the ſame age in which Michael Angelo 


performed his Srudialot, viz. in his eighteenth 
year, produced his Daphne, as a convincing 
inſtance of his intimacy with the ancients, 
at an age in which perhaps the genius of 
Raphael was yet labouring under darkneſs 
and ignorance | 

Bernini was one of thoſe favourites of 
nature, who produce at the ſame time ver- 
nal bloſſoms and autumnal fruits; and 1 
think it by no means probable, that his ſtu- 
dying nature in riper years miſled either him 
or his diſciples. The ſmoothneſs of his fleſh 
was the reſult of that ſtudy, and. imparted 
to the marble the higheſt poſſible degree of 
life and beauty. Indeed tis nature which 
endows art with life, and © vivifies forms,” 
as Socrates ſays , and Clito the ſculptor al- 
lows. The great Lyfippus, when aſked 


* Richardſon, tou! 11, p. 94. $f 
+> Xenophon Memorab. L. III. c. 6, 7. 


«which 


hich 


the foraging Noten. 10: 
which of his anceſtors he had choſen for 


his maſter, replied, '< None; but nature 


alone.” It is not to be denied, that the too 
cloſe imitation of antiquity is very often apt 
to lead us to a certain barrenneſs, unknown 
to thoſe who imitate nature: various her- 
ſelf, nature teaches variety, and no votary 
of her's can be charged with a ſameneſs: 
whereas Guido, Le Brun, And ſome other 
votaries of © antiquity, repeated the ſime face 
in many of their works. A certain ideal 


beauty was become ſo familiat to them, as 


to flide into their figures even n againſt their 
_. 

But as * n an icnitatiod of nature, 
as is quite regardleſs of antiquity, I am 
entirely of the author's opinion; though 1 
ſhould have choſen other artiſts as inſtances 
a following nature in painting. 

_ Jordans certainly has not met with the re- 
gard due to his merit; let me appeal to an 
authority univerſally allowed. There is, 

H 3 « ſays ; 


—_ — 
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« ſays Mr. 4 Argenville; more expreſſion and 
0 truth in Jordans, than eyen in Rubens. 

2 Truth is the baſis and origin of, per- 
og feion and beauty; nothing, of any kind 
«* whatever, can be beautifpl or perfect, 


412 without being truly what it ought to be, 
. without having all ĩt ought to have.” 


The ſolidity of this judgment preſup- 


poſed, Jordans, according to Rochefoucault's 
maxims, ought rather to be ranked among 


the greateſt originals, chan among the mi- 
micks of common nature, where Rembrqudt 


may fill up his place, as Raauæ or Vatteau 


that of Szella ; though all theſe painters do 
nothing but what Euripides did before them; ; 
they draw man ad vi vum. There are, no 
trifles, no meanneſſes i in the art, and if we 
recollect of what uſe the Caricatura was to 
Bernini, we ſhould be cautious how we 
paſs judgment even on, the Dutch forms. 
That = grams, they a owed to this 


4 you Baldiaucci vita del Cav. Bernini, p. 66. 
| monſter 


the faregoing Reflexions. 03 
monſter of the art, 2 diſtinction for which 
he was ſo eminent, the Franchezza del 
Tocco.” When I reflect on this, I am forced 
to alter my former opinion of the Carica- 
tura, ſo far as to believe that no artiſt ever 
acquired a perfection therein without gaining 
a farther improvement in the art itſelf. Jt 
is, ſays the author, a peculiar diſtinction of 
the ancients to have gone beyond nature 2” 
our artiſts do the fame. in their Caricaturas : 
but of what avail to them are the voluminous 
works they have publiſhed on that brand 
of the art?! 

The author lays it down, in the pe: 
remptory ſtyle of a legiſlator, that Pre. 
ciſion of Contour can only be learned from 
the Greeks :”” but our academies unani- 
moully agree, that the ancients deviate from 
a ſtrict Contour in the clavicles, arms, knees, 
&c,- over which, in ſpite of apophyſes and 
bones, they drew their ſkin as ſmooth ad 
over mere fleſh; whereas our. academies 
teach to draw- the bony and ; cartilaginous 
H 4 parts, 


AT 


104 Obectiont againſt 
parts, more angularly, but the fat and fleſhy 
ones more ſmooth, and carefully to avoid 
falling into the ancient ſtyle. Pray, Sir, can 
there be any error in the advices of acade- 
mies in corpore? 
Parrbaſus himſelf, the father of Contour, 
was not, by Pliny's account *, maſter enough 
to hit the line by which completeneſs is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from ſuperfluity : ſhunning cor- 
pulency he fell into leanneſs : and Zewxts's 
Contour was perhaps like that of Rubens, if 


it be true that, to augment the majeſty of * 
his figures, he drew with more complete- a 
neſs. His female figures he drew like thoſe if 
of Homer ', of robuſt limbs: and does not p 


even the tendereſt of poets, Theocritus, draw 
his Helen as fleſhy and tall “ as the Venus 
of Raphael in the aſſembly of the gods in 


the little Farneſe? Rubens then, for painting A 
like Homer and Theocritus, needs no apo- » 
log. 11 mitt . tl; 290 ve 
* Plin, Hit. Nat. L. 35. C. 10. 2 cl 

7Quintilian; Inftit. Or. L. 12. c. 19. <> 


r Idyll. 18. v. 29. | 
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The character of Raphael, in the treatiſe, | 


is drawn with truth and exactneſs: but well 
may we aſk the author, as Antalcidas the 


Spartan aſked a ſophiſt, ready to burſt forth 


in a panegyrick on Hercules, Who blames 
him ?” The beauties however of the Ra- 
phael at Dreſden, eſpecially the pretended 


ones of the Jeſus, are ſill warmly _ 


What you 8 we laugh 4. hy 
Lucian, Ep. I. 


Why an mot be recur digte ih en 
againſt thoſe Italian connoiſſeurs, - whoſe 
ſqueamiſh ſtomachs riſe ER ang 
production? | n 


Lupe Romano \ Belgicus ore = 5 
Propert. L. II. Eleg, 8. 


And Adnet us de sel fo eſſential, that 
without them no picture can aſpite to uni- 
verſal applauſe? Do not their bewitching 


charms cover the moſt grievous faults? They Fl 
are the harmonious melody of painting; 


what - 


— 
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| mr is offenſive vaniſhes by cheir ſplen- 
dor, and fouls animated with their beauties 
are abſorbed in beholding, as the readers of 
Homer are by his flowing harmony, ſo as 
to find no faults. Theſe, joined to that 

important ſcjence of Chiaro-Oſcuro, are the 
characteriſticks of Flemiſh painting. 


4 ing in a picture ", which to obtain, obvious 
charms are wanted; not ſuch as ſpring only 
from reflection. Colouring moreover be- 


longs peculiarly to pictures; whereas deſign | 


ought to be in every draught, print, &c. and 


indeed ſeems caſier to be attained _ 


louring. 

The beſt colouriſts, agoording to a SY 
brated writer *, have always come ofter the 
inventors and Senior ; we all know -= 
vain attempts of the e FRG: 
ſhort, all e WF 


De Pile's POE, fur la peint. 
VV. D Ben Reſt nen ſur la pelnt 


lie faregoing Nebel.. roy 
. rn I — 


muſt here acknowledge the ſuperiority = the 
Flemiſh art; the painter being really but 


nature's mimick, is the more Perfect the. 


better he mimicks her,” 


af. betc, quem nun tu tan eber 
encreputſit, Ennius. 


the delicate Van der Werf, whoſe perform- 
ances, worth their weight i in gelt, are the 
ornaments of royal cabinets only, has made 
nature irimĩtable to every Italian pencil; he 
allures the connorfſeur's eye as well as that 


of the clown; and, as an Engliſh poet lays 
« that no pleafing poet ever wrote ill 1 


ſurely the Flemiſh painter obtained that ap- 
plauſe which was denied to Pouſſin. | 


I ſhould be glad to ſee many pictures as 
happily fancied, as well compoſed, as en, 


ticingly painted as ſome of Gherard Laireſſ - 


let me appeal to every unprepoſſeſſed artiſt 


at 


| 
1 
| 


at Paris, acquainted with the Stratonice, 
the moſt eminent, and no doubt the firſt 


ranked picture in the cabinet of Mr: de la 


Boixieres 7. 
I The ſubject i is of no trivial choice: King 
| Seleucus 1.* reſigned his wife Stratonice, a 
daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, to his ſon 
Antiochus, whom a violent paſſion for his 
mother-in-law had thrown into a dangerous 
ſickneſs: after many unſucceſsful inquiries, 
the phyſician Eraſiſtratus diſcovered: the true 
_ cauſe, and found that the only means of 
reſtoring the prince's health, was, the con- 
deſcenfion of the father to the love of his 
fon: the King reſigned his Queen, and at 
the ſame time declared Antiochus King. of 
the Eaſt. | 


„ The Stratonice was twice painted by Laireſſe. 
The picture we talk of is the ſmalleſt of the two: the 
figure is about one foot and a half, and differs. from 
the other in the diſpoſition of the Parerga. 

4 See Plutarch. in Demetr, & Lucian. de be- 


Syria. 1 


Stratonice, 
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Stratonice, the chief perſon, is the nobleſt 
figure, a figure worthy Wt: — 


The charming Queen, 
Call 75 idee vincere 43 {ens 40. 


with flow a babe e n 
the bed of her new lover; but ſtill with the 


countenance of a mother, or rather of a ſa- 
cred veſtal. In the profile of her face you 
may read ſhame mingled with gentle reſig- 
nation to the will of her lord. She has the 
ſoftneſs of her ſex, che majeſty of a queen, 
an awful ſubmiſſion to the ſacred ceremony, 
and all the ſageneſß required in ſo extraor- 
dinary and delicate a ſituation. Dreſſed 
with a maſterly ſkill, the artift; from the 
colour of her cloaths, may learn how to 
paint the purple of the ancients ; for -it is 
not generally known that it reſembled fade- 
ing, ruddy, vine-leaves”. 


r Vide A de Mr. 1 ſur la Pourpre: dans les 
Diſſertat. de Tilladet. Tom. II. p. 169. 
: Behind 
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darker habit, in order to give the more re- 
lief to the Queen, to ſpare confuſion wo her, 
ſhame to the Prince, and not to interrupt 
his j joy. Expectation and acquieſcence are 


| blended in his face, which | is taken from the 


profile of his beſt coin. 
Ide Prince, a beautiful half. naked youth, 
ning in his bed, has ſome reſemblance of 
his father; His pale face bears witneſs of the 
fever, that lately had raged in his veins but 
fancy ſees returning health, not ſhame, in 


that fling! ruddines diffuſed over hi 
| cheeks. -- | 


The phyſician and 4 prieft Ecafiſtranis — 
netable like the Calchas of Homer, ſtand- 


ing before the bed, is the only ſpeaker, au- 


thoriſed by the King, whoſe will he declares 
to the Prince; and whilſt, with one hand, 
he leads the Queen to the embraces of her 
lover, with the other he preſents him with 


| the diadem. Joy and aſtoniſhment flaſh 
| from | 


„ W 


8 u! 
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from the Princes face on tlie e of 


his Queen 313 919 0731 
—= darting all the ſoul in miſtue love 


though fiobly reſtrained by reverence, he 


bends his, head, and ſeems to compriſe his 
happineſs i in a ſingle thought. Io. + 

The characters indeed are diſtributes \ with 
ſo much ingenuity, that they ſeem to give a 
luſtre and energy to each other. 

The largeſt ſhare of light is diſplayed 
on Stratonice: ſhe claims. our firſt regard. 
The prieſt, though in a weaker light, is 
raiſed by his geſture: he i is the ſpeaker, and 
around him reign Glema ſtillneſs SA attens 
tion. 

The ane the Seund — * has 2 
larger ſhare of light; and though the artiſt, 
led by his ſkill, choſe rather to make 2 
beautiful Queen the chief ſupport. of his 
groupe than a fick Prince, He nevertheleſs 
maintains his due rank, and becomes the 
moſt eminent perſon of the whole, by his 


expreſ- 


112 _ Objettions againſt” 


A His face contains 3 
ſecret of the art, | 


* nequeo monſtrare & ſentio 1 
Even thoſe motions ” the tor” which 
otherwiſe ſeem oppoſite to each other, 
mingle bere with peaceful harmony ; 3 2 
timid red ſpreading over his ſickly face, an- 
nounces health, like the faint glimmerings 
of the morn, which , though veiled by night, 
announce the day, and even a bright one. 


The genius and taſte of the artiſt ſhines | 


forth in every part of his work: even the 
vaſes are copied from the beſt antique ones; 
the table before the bed, is, like 3 's, of 


. Ivory. 

The diſtances behind the figures repre- 
ſent a magnificent Greek building, whoſe 
decorations ſeem allegorical, The, roof of 
a portal is ſupported by Cariatides embracing 


each other, as images of the tender friend- 
ſhip 


Juvenal. Sat. VII. 


SJ 


Jy 
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ſhip between father and ſon, and alluding, 
at the ſame time, to the e cere- 
mony. 

Though faihfu — a ee 
nevertlieleſs a poet: in order to repteſent 
ſome circumſtances; he filled even the fur- 
niture with ſentiments, . The Sphinxes by 
the Prince's bed allude to his problematic 
ſickneſs, the enquiries of Eraſiſtratus, and 
his ſagacity in diſcovering its true cauſe. 

I have been told that ſome young Italian 
artiſts, when conſidering this picture, and 
perceiving the Prince's arm perhaps a trifle 
too big, went off without enquiring into the 
ſubject itſelf, Should even Minerva herſelf, 
as ſhe once did to Diomedes, attempt to de- 


lirer ſome people from the miſt they labour 


under, by heaven! the bn were vain! 


lui dignoſeere paſſin 
Vera bona, atque illis multum S remota 
D. . 
Juv. X. | 


I I have 


5 
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+ Ante ien bnd ks d Spalding in 


as to throw-ſome light on one of the firſt 


productions of the art, which | is RN 


leſs but little known. 
The idea of noble mplicity and ſedate 
„ nne ee might rather, 


as two eminent authors expreſs it*, be called 


« ſtill life. It is indeed the ſtandard of the 
Greek art: however, indiſcreetly commended 
to young artiſts, it might beget as dangerous 
conſequences, as precepts of energetick con- 
ciſeneſs in the ſtyle ; the direct method to 
make it barren and unpleaſing. 154 
In youths, ſays Cicero, there muſt 
be ſome ſupertluity, ſomething to be taken 
off: prematurity ſpoils the juices, and it 

« is eaſier to lop the young rank branches of 
“ vine, than to reſtore its vigour to a 
& worn out trunk.” Not to mention, that 
figures wanting geſture would, by the bulk 


* St. Real Cæſarion, T. II. Le Blanc Lettre ſuc 


PExpof. des Ouvrages de Peint, &c. 1747: 
De Oratore, L. II. c. 21. 
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of mankind, be rebeloed ax a ſpeech before 
the Areopagites, where, by a fevero law, the 
ſpeaker was forbid to raiſe any paſſions, 


though ever ſo gentle *: nay, pictures of 


this kind would be ſo many portraits of 
young Speftans, hof with hands hid un- 
der their coats, and a _ 
forth/ in filent ſolemnity - Iu 
Neither am 1h er we aobrrv o 
nion wien regard to allegory; the applying 
of which would too frequently do in paint- 
ing, What was done i in geometry by. i intro- 


difficult as the other; and painting would 
degenerate into Hieroglyphicks. | 
The author attempts, in vain, to perſuade 
us, that the majority of the Greeks thought 
as the Egyptians. There was no more learn- 
ing in the painting of the platfond. of the 
temple" of Juno at Samos, than in that of 


e fur dhe F. arneſe gallery. as Tae Aale 


* 2 —2 1 I. c. 0 94 OA 31 
: of . 9 Reſp. Laced. c. 3. $ 5. 
: 12 ü intrigues 


ducing algebra: the one would oon be as 


1 Oben againſt 


intrigues of Jupiter and Juno“: and, in 
the front of a temple of Ceres at Eleuſis, 
there was nothing but repreſentations -'of 2 
ceremony at the rites of that goddeſd . 
Ho to repreſent. abſtract ideas I do not 
yet diſtinctiy conceive. | There may be the 
fame difficulties which attend the endeavours 
of repreſenting to the ſenſes a mathematical 
point — perhaps nothing leſs than impoſſibi- 
lity; and Theodoretus has ſome reaſon in 
confining painting to the ſenſes. For thoſe 
Hieroglyphicks which hint at abſtract ideas, 
% ſuch a manner as to expreſs, for inſtance, 
geurb by the number XVI ; :mpoſibrlity by 
two feet ſtanding. on water: thoſe, I ſay, 
are monograms, not images: / to. indulge 
them in painting is foſtering mes, 


. Origines Contra Cell L. IY. v. 196. rar 
Cantabr. 
1 Perrault ſur Vitruve . de Is Pack 1 


p. 62. 


| Dialog. Inconfuſ. p. 76. 
* Horapoll. Hierogl. c. 33. Cont, Blackwell 


Evq. into Hom. Þ- 170. 
adding 
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adding ee COINS 
tions. 10 
s An advwefary of clagory belioveotiat Pas 
rhafius, without any help from it, could re- 
preſent the contradictions in the character of 
the Athenians; that he did it perhaps in ſe- 
veral pictures. Suppoſing wic ß 

Et ſapit, & mecum facit, & vue judicat 

oa I Hor. 
The ſentence of death pronounced againſt the 
leaders of the Athenian navy, after. their 
victory over the Spartans near the Arginuſes, 
image, to repreſent the Athenians, at the 
ſame time, merciful and cruel. 

The famous Theramenes, one of the 
leaders, accuſed his fellow-chieftains of hay- 
ing neglected to gather and bury the bodies 
of their ſlain countrymen : a charge ſufficient 
to rouſe the rage of the mob againſt the 
victors; only ſix of whom had returned to 
Athens, the reſt having declined the ſtorm, 

EY Thera- 


118 Od ectioas againſt 
Theramenes harangued the people in the 
moſt pathetick manner; intermixing his 
ſpeech with frequent pauſes, in order to 
give vent to the loud plaints of thoſe who, 

oY battle, had loſt their parents or rela- 
| He, at the fame time, produced a 
man, bo proteſted he had heard the laſt 
words of the drowned, imprecating the pub- 
lick revenge on their leaders. In vain did 
Socrates, then a member of the council, 
with a few. others, oppoſe the accuſation: 
the. brave chieftains, inſtead of the honours 
they hoped for, were condemned to: die. 
One of them was the wy ſon of Pericles 
and Ap. 

Was it not in the power of Parthaſius, 
who was then alive, to enlarge the mean- 
ing of his picture beyond the extent of 
bare hiſtory, only by drawing the true cha- 
raters of the authors of this ſcene, without 
the leaſt help from allegoty ? It would have 

been in his power, had he lived in our days. 


Your 


be expected from applying allegory to deco- 


a 344. 4 
LL EOS 


Jour pretenſions concerning allegory ſeem 
indeed as reaſonable an impoſition upon the 


painter; as that of Columella upon his far- 
mer; who wiſhed to find him a philoſo- 


pher like Democritus ee 
denus , 


. in-any-eplalighs is to 


rations: the author would, at leaſt, meet 


with as many difficulties as Virgil, when 


hammering on the names of a Vibius Cau- 
dex, Tanaquil Lucumo, or Decius Mus; to 


fit them for. his Hexameter. 


Cuſtom has given its ſanction to the uſe 
of ſhells in decorations: and is not there as 
much nature in them as in the; Corinthian 
capital? You kno its origin: a baſket ſet 
upon the tomb of a young: Corinthian girl, 


filled with ſome of her play-things, and co- 


veted wich a large brick, being overgrown 


> De Re ruſt, — ad L. I. 5. 32. p. 392. Edit. 
Geſn. | 


4 


14 8 


12 ⁰ . againft 
with the creeping branches of enn bus 
which had taken root under it, was the 
| firſt occaſion of forming that capital / Cal- -C 

Unacbus © the ſculptor, ſurprized at the ele- 
gant ſimplicity of that compofition, took 
thence a hint for W architeure _ 
a new r 

Thus this capital, deſtined to a all 
the entablature of the column, is but a baſ- 
ket of flowers; ſomething ſo apparently in- 
conſiſtent with the ideas of architecture, that 
there was no uſe made of it in the time of 
Pericles: for Pocock thinks it ſtrange that 
the temple of Minerva at Athens had Doric, 
inſtead of Corinthian pillars. But time ſoon 
changed this ſeeming oddity into nature; 
the baſket loſt, by cuſtom, all its former 
offenſiveneſs, and | 


Rod fucrat vitium definit 2. nora. 
Ou. Att. 


© Vitruv. L. IV. c. 1. 
4 Travels, T. II. 
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We acknowledge no Egyptian law to for- 
bid arbitrary ornaments ; and fo fond have 
the artiſts of all ages been, both of the 
growth and form -of ſhells, as to change 
even the chariot of Venus into an enormous 
one. The ancile; that Palladium of the Ro- 
mans, was ſcooped into the form of a'ſhell ©: 
we find them on antique lamps. ' Nay, na- 
ture herſelf ſeems to have produced their 
immenſe variety,” and marvellous IS. 


for the benefit of the art. 


Fin eh plead thi Vn nid 
of our unſkilful decorators : only let me 


. adduce the arguments uſed by a whole tribe, 


(if the artiſts will forgive the term), in order 
to prove the reaſonableneſs of their art. 
The painters and ſculptors of Paris, en- 


deavouring to deprive the decorators of the 


title of artiſts, by alledging that they em- 


: 28 neither their own intellectual facul- 


Plutarch. Numa. p. 149. kappa. 
t Paſſeri Lucern. a 


ap” \ Obie faint 
ties, 2 of the, connoiſſeurs. upon 
works not produced by nature, but rather 
the offsprings of capricious art; the others 


are ſaid to have defended themſelves in the 


following manner : ©. We, are the followers 


* of nature: like the bark of a tree, vari- 


t oufly carved; our decorations grow into 
« various forms: then art joins ſportive na- 
* ture, and corrects her: we do what the 
« ancients did: conſult their decorations.” | 

Variety is the great and only rule to which 
decorators ſubmit. Perceiving that there is 
no perfect reſemblance between two. things 


+ in nature, they likewiſe forſake it in their 


decorations; ; and careleſs of anxious twining, 
leave it to the parts themſelves to find their 


like, as the atoms of Epicurus did. This 


liberty we owe to the very nation, which, 
after having nobly exceeded all the narrow 
bounds of ſocial formalities, beſtows 0 much 
pains upon communicating her improve- 
ments to her neighbours. This ſtyle in de- 
corations got the epithet of Barroque taſte, 


derived | 
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the forege . N xi 
derived from a word ſignifying pers an 
teeth of unequal ſire. 


123 


on 

ler | 

ers Shells have at leaſt as 3 for 
the being admitted among our decorations, as 
ers the heads of ſheep and oxen. You:know 
i- 

nto 

na- 

the 

ich 


that the ancients placed thoſe heads, ſtript of 

the ſkin, on the frizes, eſpecially of the 

Doric order, between the Triglyphs, or on 

the Metopes. We even meet with them on 

the Corinthian friſe of an old temple of Veſta, 

| at Tivoli“; on tombs, as on one of - the 

is Metellus- family near Rome, and another of 

ngs Munatius Plancus near Gaeta '; on: vaſes, 

cir as on a pair in the e 

Ng, Some. modern artiſts, finding them perhaps 

cir unbecoming, changed them into thunder- 

his bolts, like Vignola, or to roſes, like Palladio 
ch, and Scamozz1 , 


ow | 
ich s Menage Diction. Etymol. v. Barroque. 

f Vd Vide Deſgodez Edifices antiq. de Rome, p. 91. 
Ve- i Bartoli Sepolcri Antichi, p. 67. ibid; fig. 91. 
de- * Perrault notes ſur Vitruv. L. IV. ar 2. n. 21, 
ſte, p. 118. 


ved | We 
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. — 
never had, nor indeed "ought to have, any 


— gacua rin 


Thus the ancients: thpoghs 4 Fw perk 
' what ann 3 W 


tor's Wages": The .- t 


Tia 1 2 luer, * 


make, to be ſure, a __ image amidſt the 


flowers of a Rachel Ruyſch, but a very 


poor figure on a cup. Of what myſterious 


meaning are birds picking grapes from vines, 


on an urn? Images, perhaps, as void of 


ſenſe, and as arbitrary, as the fable of Ga- 
nymede embroidered on the mantle, which 
Eneas preſented to Cloanthus, as a reward 


of _ victory in the naval * . 


"0: Aena L. U. Ep. 41. 1. 
=» Bellori Sepolchri ant. f. 9g, 
* Virgil, En. V. v. 250. & ſeq. 
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To tbnclude: is chere any thing'contra- | 
dictory between trophies and the hunting 


houſe of) a Prince? Surely the author, 
though ſq zealous a champion for the Greek 
of King Philip and the Macedonians, who, 
by the agcount of Payſanias *, did dot et 
their,own.trophics.;.,Diana-perhaps,! amid& 
her nymphs and hunting-equipages, 


e in, Eurutæ ripis, aut per. jug 
; Cynthi, : 

1 Diana choros, quam —_ fecute, 

Hine . hinc glomerantur, Oreadeg= 

Wm Jr AR Vir. 


L k 1 


might better ſuit the place; but we know 
chat the antient Romans hung up the arms 
of their defeated enemies over the out- ſides 


of their doors, to be everlaſting monitors of 


bravery to every ſucceeding owner of the 
houſe. Can trophies, having the ſame de- 


* Pauſanias, L. IX. c. 40. p. 794- Conf. Spanhem, 
Not, ſur les Cæſars de Emp. J ulien. p. 240. 
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the Gredt ? 
Aae Sey ados to tid wet 


— — ſeeing it publiſhed: 


duet of the ſtage, where the lover, with'tis 


foliloquy, entertains the pit. For the fame 


—_—:. WIS. Hor. 
AP veniam perimsfu 22 vi- 
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 Qyam tegeret tereretque uiritim publicus 


Tl 


AN 


ACCOUN T 


us OF A 


M U M M V, 


IN 


The Royal Cabinet of Antiquities 
at DRESDEN. | 


A 0 0 0 VU N 1. 
Mud. z Pd 
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och no: IN. i: 
The Koa Cabinet of Antiquities 


SS 4+4<* b$% * 


at DxzSsDEN. 


| \ MONG the Be Mummies. of 
the royal cabinet, there are two pre- 
ſerved perfectly entire, and not in the leaſt. 
damaged, Viz, the bodies of a man and 
woman. The former, among all thoſe 
that were brought i into, and publickly known. 
in Europe, is perhaps the only one of its 
kind; on account of an inſcription thereon, 
which none .of. thoſe who have written on 
Mummies, except Della Valle alone, diſco- 

K 'vered 


130 An Account of Mummy in the 5" 
vered on thoſe bodies; and Kircher, among . 
all the drawings of Mummies communi- v 
cated to him, and publiſhed in his Oedipus, u 
has but one, (the ſame which Della Valle | 
had been poſſeſſed of,) with an inſcription ; 61 
though his woodem cut is as faulty as all er 
the copies made aftetwards? On chat fer 
Mummy there are theſe letters rern bo 
This ſame inſcription is on the royal roz 
Mummy; of which I propoſe to give a brief ¶ the 
account, and in examining which I have 
employed all my attention, chat! might be WW Bar 
certain of its being genuine, and not drawn aro! 
by a modern hand from the inſcriptibn of W (an 
Della Valle: for tis well known, that thoſe Eng 
bodies frequently paſs through tlie hands of MW whi 
Jew. But the letters are evillehtly drawn MW ki 
witty the ſame blackiſh'coloor with Which 
| the face, hands, and feet are ſtained; The 
firſt letter on our Mummy has the form ot 


Wee OctiaciMpcin T. III. 83 
_> Bianchini Iſtor. Univ. p. 412. 
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i lauge Geck E, exprefſed by Della Vale 
with an E angular, the other not being 
uſual in pritititig-preſſes,” 

All the four Murhtnies of the royal ca- 
binet being bought at Rome, I propoſed to 
examitte whether the Mummy with the in- 
ſcription,” was that which Della Valle was 
poſſelte 6, and found that both the entire 

royal Matrmies were exact reſemblances of 
thoſe def ctibed by him. 

Both, beſides the linnen' bandages, of a 
Barracän- texture, rolled innumerable times 
around the bodies, are wrapt up in ſeveral 
(and, according to an obſervation made i in 
EngHnd *, in three) kinds of coarſer linnen ; 
which, by particular bandages of the girdle- 
kind, is faſtened in ſuch a manner as to in- 
yolve even the ſmalleſt prominence of the 
face. The firſt covering is a nice bit of 
innen, ſlightly tinged with a certain ground, 


© Nehem. Grew Muſzum Societ. Reg. Lond. 
1681, fol. p. I. 
| K 2 much 
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much gilt, decked: with various hgures, — 


with a painted one of the deceaſed. 

On the Mummy marked with. the in- 
ſcription, this figure repreſents a man, who 
died in the flower of life, with a thin curled 
beard, not as repreſented by Kircher, like 
an old man with a long pointed one. The 
colour of the face and hands is brown ; ; 
the head encircled with gilt diadems, marked 
with the ſockets of jewels. From the gold 
chain, painted around the neck, a fort of 
medal hangs down, marked with various 
characters, creſcents, &c. and this over reaches 
the neck of a bird, that of a hawk perhaps, as 
on the breaſts of other Mummies *. In the 
right hand of the figure is a diſh filled with 
a red ſtuff, which being like that uſed by 
the ſacrificers*, the deceaſed may be ſuppoſed 
to have been a prieſt. The firſt and laſt 
finger of the left hand have rings ; and in 


4 Vide Gabr. Bremond Viaggi nell Egitto. Roma. 


1579. 4. L. I. c. 15. p. 77. | 
* Clemens Alex. Strom, L. VI. p. 456. 
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the hand itſelf there is ſomething round, of 

a dark-brown colour; which, as Della Valle 

pretends, is a well-known fruit. The feet 

and legs are bare, with ſandals ; the ſtrings 

of which appearing between the great toes, 
are, with a lip, faſtened on the foot itſelf. 

The inſcription, above-mentioned, is be- 
neath the breaſt. 

The ſecond Mummy is the ſtill more re- 
fined figure of a young woman. Among 
a great many medals, ſeemingly gilt, and 
other figures, there are certain birds, and 
quadrupeds ſomething analogous to lions ; 
and towards the extremities of the body there 
is an ox, perhaps an apis. Dowr from one 
of the neck-chains hangs a gilt image of 
the fun. She has ear-rings, and double 


bracelets on both her arms: rings on each 
hand, and on every finger of the left one, 
but two on the firſt ; whereas the right hand 
has but two: with this hand ſhe holds, 
like Iſis, a ſmall gilt veſſel, of the Greek 
* which was a ſymbol of the 


K 3 ferti- 
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fertility of the Nile, when held by the god- 

deſs. In the left hand there is à fart of 

fruit, Ike an ear of corn, of a greeniſh caſt. 

The leaden ſeals, mentioned by Della Valle, 

ſtill remain on the firſt Mummy. 

Compare this deſcription with that in his 


travels, and you'll find the Mummies of 


the royal cabinet to be the ſame with thoſe, 
which were taken out of a deep well or 
cave, covered with ſand, and fold to this 
celebrated traveller by an Egyptian; and I 
believe they were purchaſed from his heirs at 
Rome, though in the manuſcript catalogue, 
joined to that cabinet of antiquities, there is 
not the leaſt hint of any ſuch purchaſe. 

I have no deſign to attempt an explica- 
tion of the ornaments and figures; ſome re- 
marks of that kind having already been 
made by Della Valle. The following ob- 
ſervations concern only the enden. 


f Shaw, Voyage, T. II. p. 12% 5 
Della Valle Viaggi. Lettr. 11. F. 9. p. 325. & 
ſeq. 
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The Egyptians, we know, employed a 


double character in expreſſing themſelves, 


the ſacred and the vulgar : the firſt was 


what is called hieroglyphick ; the othet 


contained the characters of their national 
language, and this is commonly ſaid to be 
loft. All we know is confined to the ten 
ty-five letters of their alphabet. Della 
Valle ſeems inclined to give an inſtance 
of the contrary, in that inſcription; which 


Kircher, puſhing his conjectures ſtill farther, 


endeavours to lay down as a foundation for 
2 new ſcheme of his, and to ſupport it by 
two other remains of the ſame kind. For, 
he attempts to prove *, that the dialect was 
the only difference between the old Egyptian 
and Greek tongue. According to his ta- 

lent of finding what no body looks for, he 
makes free with fome ancient hiſtorical ac- 
counts; upon which he abtrudes a fictitious 


Herodot. I. II. c. 36. Diod. Sic. 
Plutarch. de Iſid. & Ofirid. p. 374 | 
Kircher Oed. I. c. ej. Prodrom. Copt. c. 7. 
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ſenſe, in order to make them tally wa 


his ſcheme. 

Herodotus, dla to bim, tells us, that 
King Pſammetichus deſired ſome Greeks, 
who were perfect maſters of their language, 
to go over to Egypt, in order to inſtruct his 
people in the purity of the tongue. Hence 
he concludes, that there was but one lan- 
guage in both countries. But that Greek 
hiſtorian gives an account entirely oppoſite : 
he tells us, that Pſammetichus, having re- 
ceived ſome ſervices from the Carians and 


Ionians, permitted them to ſettle in Egypt, 


for the inſtruction of youth in the Greek 

language, in order to bring up interpreters, 
There is no ſolidity in the reſt of the Kir- 

cherian arguments ; ſuch as thoſe deduced 


from the frequent voyages of the Greek 


ſages into Egypt, and the mutual commerce 
between the two nations; which have not 
even the ſtrength | of img For the 


1 Herodot. L. II. c. 153. 
rey 


- 
\ 


very {kill of Democritus, in the ſacred tongue 
of the Babylonians and Egyptians v, proves 
only, that the travelling ſages learned the lan- 
guages of the nations they converſed with. 
Nor does the teſtimony of Diodorus, 
that Attica was originally an Egyptian co- 
lony , ſeem to be here of any weight. 
The inſcription of the Mummy might in- 
deed admit of Khcherian, or ſuch like con- 
jectures, were the Mummy itſelf of the an- 
tiquity pretended by Kircher. | Cambyſes, 
the conqueror of Egypt, partly exiled, and 
partly killed the prieſts; from which fact 
Kircher confidently deduces as conſequences, | 
the total abolition of the ſacred rites, and 
from that the ceaſing to embalm bodies. 
He again appeals to a paſſage of Herodotus *, 
which, upon his word alone, others have as 


confidently quoted. Nay, a certain pedant 


| . Laert. v. Democr. 
2 1 Sic. L. I. c. 29. Edit, Well, 
» Kircher Oedip I. c. — it. juſd. GG illuſtra· 


ta. III. c. 4. p. 15h 
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went ſo far as to pretend, that the Egyptian 
cuſtom of painting their dead, upon the 
varniſhed - linnen of the e * 
with the epoch of Cyrus. 
But Herodotus ſays not a word, chic of 
the total abolition of the ſaered rites, or of 
the abobtion of the cuſtom of preſerv- 
ing the dead from putrefaction, after the 
time of Cambyſes; nor does Diodorus Si- 
culus give any ſuch . hint : we .may, on the 
contrary,from his account of the funeral rites 
of the Bgyptians, rather conclude, that this 
cuſtom prevailed even in his time; that is 
. to fay, when Egypt was changed into a * 
man province. 15 

Hence it can not be demonſtrated. that 
gur Mummy was embalmed before the Pers 
fian conqueſt But ſuppoſing it to be of 
chat date, is it a neceſſary conſequence that 
a body preſerved in the Egyptian manner, 
or even taken care of by their * ſhould 


be marked with Egyptian words? 


Alberti Engliſche Briefe, de 
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Perhaps it is the hody of ſome. natupalifed | 
Ionian or Carian. We: know that Pytha- 
goras entered into the: Egyptian confeſſion; 
nay, even conſented to be circymciſed;” in 
order to ſhorten his way to the myſteries af 
their prieſts. The Carians themſelves ob- 
ſerved. the ſacred. ſolemnities of Iſis, and 
even went ſo far in their ſuperſtition; 26 to 
mangle their faces during the ſacrifices. a 
fered to that deity *, | 

Change the letter , in the inſcription, into 
the diphthong u, and you have a Greek ward: : 
ſuch negligences are often to be met, with in 
Greek marbles, and ſtill more in Greek ma- 


nuſcripts 3 and with the ſame termination 
it is to be found on a gem, and fignifies, 


« FAREWELL?;, which was the uſual 


gjaculation addreſſed by the living to tho de- 
ceaſed; the ſame we meet with on ancient 


q Clo, Alex. Strom. L. I. [2 38. Fon. Pott. 

7 Herodot. L. II. c. 61. 

Montfaucon Palæogr. Gene. L. III. c. + p. 230. 
Kuhn. Not. ad Pauſan. L. II. p. 1298. 

t Auguſtin, Gem. P. II. I. 32. 


epitaphs; 
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. 
it was the final concluſionn. 
There is on an ancient epitaph the word 
 EYPYXIT”; the form of the & on ancient 
ſtones and manuſcripts is exactly the ſame* 
with the third letter of ETL TxI, which 
was perhaps confounded with it. 
But ſuppoſing the Mummy to be of later 
times, the adoption of a Greek word be- 
comes yet eaſier. The round form of the E 
might be ſomething ſuſpicious, with regard to 
its pretended antiquity; that form being ne- 
ver found on the gems or coins before Au- 
guſtus . But this ſuſpicion becomes of no 
weight, by ſuppoſing that the Egyptians 


3 Gruter. Corp. Inſer, p. DCCCLXI. idr, 
xai, &c 

» Prideaux Marm. Oxon. 4. & 179. 

* Demoſth. Orat. pro ., P · 45. 499. Edit. 


Fre. 1604. 
y Gruter Corp, Infcript, p. DCXLI. 8. 


* Montfaucon Palæogr. L. IV. c. 10. p. 336. 
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continued their — even __ the | 
time of that Emperor. 

However, the word cannot + deci Raye 
tian one, being inconſiſtent with the remains 
of that ancient tongue in the modern Cops 
tick, as well as with their manner of writ⸗ 
ing; which was from the right to the left, 
as the Etrurians did; whereas the word in 
queſtion (like ſome Egyptian characters „) 
is traced from the left to the right. As for 
the inſcription diſcovered by Maillet © no 
interpreter has yet been found. - The Gre- 
cians, on the contrary, wrote in the occi- 
dental manner, for fix hundred years be- 
fore the chriſtian æra, witneſs the Sigzan 
inſcription, which is ſaid to be of that 


date *, 
What has been ſaid relates allo to an 


» Herod. L. II. 
Deſeript. de VEgypte, par Maſcriere, Lettr. VII. 
23. 

« Deſcript. de l' Eg. L. c. 

* Chiſhul, Inſcr. Sig. p. 12. 
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144 n Atom FU Mum, Qs: 
diſdripfion dn à piece of ſtönt © with 
Egyptian figures, communicated to Rirchier 
by Carolo Vintimiglia, a Pulerman patri- 
eian / Thie letters TTIYIXI are two wottle; 
and Agnify, * Let he fond come”) Th ſtone 
has met with the fame fate as the gem en- 
graved with the head of Ptolomieus Philo- 
pator : for here an Egyptian ef Ws two 
random figures, and there the inſcription 
may: he of a Greck Rand. The liftethti 
know' what little nd? it wands. to be or- 
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COULD not preſume that fo ſmall a 

treatiſe as mine would be thought of 
conſequence enough to be brought to a 
publick trial, As it was written only for a 
few conno:ſſeurs, it ſeemed ſuperfluous to give 
it a learned air, by multiplying quotations. 
Artiſts want but hints: their taſk, accord- . 
ing to an ancient Rhetor, is © to perform, 


not to peruſe ;” conſequently every author, 
3 who 
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Who writes for them, ought to be brief. 


1 | of the. art are founded rather on a quick 
| ſenſe, and refined taſte, than on profound 
meditation, I cannof help thinking that the 


phize only with the few,” ought to be the 


land. 

| Several paſſages of my Eſſay are a 
tible of explications, and, having been pub- 
lickly tried by an anonymous author, ſhould 
be explained and defended at the ſame time, 
if my circumſtances would permit me to en- 
large. As to his other remarks, the au- 


; without. my. giving one, Acid, —ladeed 

_— - they do not require any. 

& I am not in the leaſt pe) — the ch 
/ mours concerning thoſe Pieces. of Corregio, 

which, by undoubted accounts, were not 


Cicero de Oratore, IL. H. e. Nd d, 
> The author was then Preparing for a journey to 
Rome. 


— 


Being beſides convinced, that the beauties 


chief- conſideration in * 9 of thy 


thor, - I. hope, will gueſz at my anſwer, 


3 principle of rr „ to philoſo-— 


— 


nue Ln, 1 
only brought to Sweden; but even hung up | 
in the ſtables at 'Srocolnm: O Reaſoning 1 % ⁵Uù 
no uſe hete: arguments of this kind admit 
of no other evidence but that of tt 
Scourys againſt Valkrius of Sucto r * He de- 


ties; I affirm : Roman! tis hs to 
judge“ Dick 10 

Adee Bad thevii be doyithing mes 
derogatory to the honour of the Swedes, in 
my repeating Count 74s relation, than in 


Iriſtina omits her indiſcreet generoſity: to- 
rards Bourden, and that bad treatment 
hich the pictures of Corregio met with? 
r was Hürleman © himſelf charged with 
diſcretion/or-malice,. oh his relating that, 
t Lincdping, he found a college, and ſeven 


er ? 


4 genie abregs de la V. d. P. T. II. p. 287. 
N p. 21. | 
| 10 | It 
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it? Perhaps, becauſe the learned 


feſfors, but een or arti- 


/ 
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It was my deſign to explain niyſelf mot 
particularly, concerning” the - negligences 
of the Greeks, had I been allowed time, 
The Greeks, ai their criticiſm on the part. 
ridge of Protogenes, and his blotting it*, 
evidently ſhews, were not ignorant-inlearned 
negligence. But the Zeus of Phidias wa 
the ſtandard of ſublimity, the ſymbol: of the 
omnipreſent Deity ; like Homer's Eris, he 
ſtood upon the earth, and reached heaven; 
he was, in the ſtyle of facred poeſy, Whd 
encompaſſes bim ? & c. And the world ha 
been candid enough to excuſe, nay, even 
juſtify on ſuch reaſons, the diſproportions i 
the Carton of Raphael, repreſenting tl 
ſiſhing of Peter. The criticiſm on the. Di 


zhedes, though ſolid, is not againft ine: h II 
action, abſtractedly conſidered, with bowe 
noble and expreſfive. contour, are ſt relem 
of the art; and that was all I advanced: the A 
| "Re ; 
- Strabo, L, XIV. p. 652. al. 965. 1 11. crtick 
f Richardſon Eſſay, &c. p. 38, 39, 
_ Diomedes, for ought I can ſee, is neither 
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ences 2 Gn meg be reduced to: four 
time, 
Parts 


heads, vin. 55 bar gilt gad 1. 
* N 


3 1 NET. 
gt, II. The Characteriſticks of their w 
Earned III. The femitalion af fheſe; 3 
8 5 IV. Their canner of He op upon tf the 


Art; and Allegory. ' 
ris, he 1211 2 * 5 


eaven; ee e Lenne n ith. 
1 regard to the; firſt; whigh cannot be; fully 
16 hf] onſtrated, notwithſtanding all the affit- 
even U ance of hiſtory. For, thele advantages vf 
ons U the Greeks, were, perhaps, leſs founded on 
ng tl their nature, and the influences of RM 
he Di mate, than on their education. 1 
: h The happy ſituation of their 1 was, 

| however,; the baſis of all 3 and the want of 
reſemblanee, which gs obſerved, between. 
the Athenians, and their neighbours. beyond, 


Bo ſiting nor a ſtanding "ROT in both Which, caſe che 
. dCruck muſt be allowed 30 be juſt. Me deſyeinds: . 
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the mountains, was owing to the 1 
of air and nouriſnment. 

The manners and perſons of the new⸗ 
| ſettled inhabitants, as well as. the natives of 
every country, have never failed of being 
influenced by their different natures.” The 
ancient Gauls, and their ſucceſlars the Ger- 
man Franks, are but one nation: the blind 
fury, by which the former were hurried 
on in their firſt attacks, proved as unſuc- 
ceſsful to them in the times of Cæſar“, as it 

did to the latter in our days. They poſ- 
ſedſſed certain other qualities, which are ill 


in vogue among the modern French; and 


the Emperor Julian tells us, that in his 
time there were more acc Sa citizens 
at Paris. | K 


Whereas the Spaniards, managing Gr 
affairs cautiouſly, and with a certain frigi- 


| dity, kept the Romans W than 4 


Gero de Pato c. 44. 0 
i Strabo;/LoIV. 5. 166. FOTO 
"Apes P4342. I. 13. : 


rt, ns Fi 
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over-ran their country?" 
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other - pans — — 
* 7445 2 Hot 1 . 5. 

"Atl * abate of the old wWe⸗ 
rians re- aſſumed by the Weſt- Goth, he 
Mauritanians, and en h 


d Den c 
11 is eaſy to be aig ebe dl Gt 
the Greeks, having been ſubject to the fame 
influences of climate and air, muſt have 
reaped from the happy fituation of their 
country. The moſt temperate ſeaſons reign- 
ed through all the year, and the refreſhing 
ſea-gales fanned the voluptuous” iffands of 
the Ionick ſea, and the ſhores of” the conti- 
nent. induced by theſe advantages, the 
Peloponneſians built all their towns along 
the coaſt; fee Dicearchus, qucted by Ci- 
ns... 3 
Under a thy 1 ſo temperate, nay balanced 
between heat and cold, the inbaditants can- 


a Fern, L. I. _ al. 238. 017 
2 Du Bos Reflex. fur la Pocks et . L. P. Il. 144. 
n Herodot, L. III. c. 106, Cicero ad Ate; L. VI. 
ep. 2. 
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grow ripe and mellow, even ſuch as are 
wild improve their natures; animals thrive 
2 ky, ſays Hippocrates *; produces nat on 

the moſt beautiful af men, but harmony 
between their inclinations; and ſhape.” Of 


which Georgia, that country of beauty, 
where à pure and ſerene ſky pours fertility, 


is an inſtance '. Among the elements, 
beauty owes ſo much to water alone, that, 
if we believe the Indians, it cannot thrive, in 
a country that has i it not in its purity . And 
the Oracle itſelf attrihutes to the lymph 
of Arethuſa a power of forming beaut7. 


The Greek tongue affords us alſo ſome 


arguments in behalf of their n Ne- 


fol. 171. R I. 43. edit. Ald. T. I. 
» Chardin voyage en Perſe, T. II. p. 127, & ſeq. 
3 Journal des Sgavans An. 1684. Aur. p. 153. 
* Apud Euſeb. Save, * L. V. c. 29. p. 
226, edit, Colon. | 
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the Troglodytes 3 others that iptynounce- 
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ture moulds the organs of - {peech accerding: 


to the influences of the climate. There ars 


nations that rather whiſtle than ſpeats, like 


without opening their lips ; arid the Pha- 
ſians, a Greek pepple; hed, as has been 
ſaid of the Engliſh A hoarſe voice: an un- 


quan the orgs of Pen ce be 


very delicate. 

The ſuperiority of th Greek „ is 
inconteRiible : I do not ſpeak now of its rich- 
neſs, but only of its harmony. For all the 
northern tongues, being over- loaded with 
conſonants ”, are too often apt to offend with 
an unpleafing auſterity ; whereas the nn 


lin. Hiſt. Nat. L. V. c. 8. 
t Lahontan Memoir. T. II. p. 217. Conf. Wel- 


: dike de ling. Grönland, p. 144, & ſeq; a Hoſts 


T. II. 

» Clarmont de Aere, Ln & quis Angi is. Lond. 
1672. 12. 

” Wotton's Reflex. upon ancient and 3 
Learning, p. 4. . Pope's "ne to Mr. Walſh, 
T. I. 74 * | 
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tongue is continually changing the conſo- 
'nant for the vowel, and two vowels, 'meet- 


ing with but one conſonant, generally grow 
into a diphthong *. The ſweetneſs of the 
tongue admits of no word ending with theſe 
three harſh letters O, O, X, and for the 
fake of Euphony, readily changes letters | 
for their kindred ones. Some ſeemingly 
harſh words cannot be objected here; none F 
of us being acquainted with the true Greek © ; 
0 
© 


or Roman pronunciation. All theſe advant- 
ages gave to the tongue a flowing ſoftneſs, 
brought variety into the ſounds of its words, 


and facilitated their inimitable compoſition. f 
And from theſe alone, not to mention the 1 
meaſure which, even in common conver- 4 
ſation, every ſyllable enjoyed, a thing to be 0 
deſpaired of in occidental tongues; from pi 
theſe alone, I ſay, we may form the higheſt 1 
idea of the organs by which that tongue tl 


was pronounced, and may more than con- 


* Lakemacher Obſery, Philolog.. P. 2 Odſerr. | 
I. 1 250, &c. . 


jecture 


Jeddure, that, by the language of the Cds, 


135. Aid uv ag Cure@ iNmalo Said ans, 


fee it diſcharged, flying through the air, and 
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Homer meant the Greek, by: chat of Men, 
the Phrygian tongue. 

It was chiefly owing'to that dbskebe of 
yowels, that the Greek 'tongue was prefer- | 
able to all others, for exprefling by the ſound 
and diſpoſition of its words the forms and 
ſubſtances of things. The diſcharge, 'the 
rapidity, the diminution of ſtrength'in pierc- 
ing, the Cowneſs in gliding, and the ſtopping 
of an arrow, are better expreſſed by the ſound | 
of theſe three verſes of Homer, Iliad A. 


12 5. Ate Bibs, veven os uly Yay, Io Sf tire 


136. Kal dia Isem©- woudadars n jeieaso, 
than even by the words themſelves, You 


piercing the belt of Menelaus. | 
The deſcription of the Myrmidons in bat- 
tle-array, Iliad IN. v. 215. 


"Aonic &þ Aeris Ee, ves Abox ave of 4 


Y Th'i impatient weapon whizzes on the wing ; | 
(Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring 

ſtring, &c. | | | Pope. 

2 | is 
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356 Anferr to the foregoing Letter. 
is of the;ſame kind, and has never been hit 
by any, enn: What — in one | 
line | | 
| Plato's periods were, — — 
cb mpared 7 to a noiſeleſs ſmooth- running 
ſream. But we ſhould be miſtaken in n- 
finipg the tongue to the ſofter harmonies 
only : it became a roaring torrent, boiſterous 
as the winds by which Ulyffes' fails, were 
torn, . ſplit only in three or four places by 
the words, but rent by the / ſound into a 
thouſand tatters *, This was the © vi 
expreſſio,” the living ſound ; ſupremely beau- 
tiful, when properly and ſparingly uſed ! 
How quick, how refined muſt the organs 
have been, which were the depoſitaries of 
ſuch a tongue! The Roman itſelf could 
not attain its excellence : nay, a Greek fa - 
ther, of che ſecond century of the chriſtian 


7 Longin. Tzg: vs. Sec. 13. Ks, 28 
Odyſſ. A. v. 71. Conf. Iliad. ſ. v. 363. & Euſtath. 
eie 
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x" camplira of the horrid bent the 


Roman'laws.” > J 
Nature as proportion; — 


the frame of the Greeks was of a fine clay, 


of nerves and muſcles moſt ſenſibly elaſbc, 


and promoting the flexibility of the body: 


hence that caſineſs, that pliant facility, ac- 
companied with - mirth and vigour, which 
corpulency: both extremes were ridiculed 
by the Greeks, and their [poets ſneer at the 
Phileſiaſes*, Philetaſes ©, and Agoraerituſes 
their law early initiated into pleaſure, they 
were not effeminate Sybarites. As an in- 
ſtance of which we ſhall only repeat what 


Pericles pleaded in favour of the Athenian 


Gregor. Thaumat. Orat. Paneg. ad Origen. 49. 
v Ariſtoph. Ran. v. 1485. 
* Athen. Deipnoſ. L. XII. c. 13. lian, V. H. 
I. ix. 14. | | 
l —_ Equit. 
were 
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* were as different from thoſe of the reſt of + 

Greece, as their public oeconomy was 5: 
«© The Spartans, ſays Pericles, employ their 
youth to get, by violent exerciſes, manly 

_ « ſtrength: but we, though living indo- out 


lently, encounter every danger as well! as exc 
ic they; calmly, not anxiouſly, mindful of as 0 
its approaches, we meet it with voluntary ing 
« magnanimity, and without any compul- ſon 
<« ſion of the law. Not diſconterted by its a f 
« impending threats, we moet its moſt fu-, ben 
<« rious attacks, with no leſs boldneſs than pro 

#7: 08 they, whom perpetual practice has pre- Wa 
pared for its ſtrokes. We are fond of mg 
« elegance, without loving finery ; of ge- * 
© nius, without being emaſculate. In ſhort, ha 


. to be fit for every great enterprize, is the 
« charaQeriſtic of the Athenians *.” * 
I cannot, nor will J pretend to fix a rule 
without allowing exceptions. There was 
a Therſites in the army of the Greeks, But 
it is worth obſerving, that the beauty of a I H. 
nation was always in proportion to their cul- 


© Thucyd, L. I. . 3. ES 
 tiva- 
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a mg ſky, produced .a ſturdy :uncouth 
race, according to Hippocrates's obſerva- 
tion on fenny, watry ſoils* ; and its ſterility 
in producing men of genius, Pindar * 
excepted, is an old reproach. b 
as defective in this relpect as Ibeben ha- 
ing only Aleman to boaſt of; but the rea- 
ſons were different: whereas Attica enjoyed 
a pure and ſerene ſky, which reſined the 
ſenſes, and of courſe ſhaped their bodies in 
proportion to that refinement ; and Atheng 
was the ſeat of arts. The fame remark. 
may be made with regard to Sicyon, Co- 
rinth, Rhodes, Epheſus, &c. all which 
having been ſchools of the arts, could not 
want convenient models. The paſſage of 
Ariſtophanes, inſiſted- on in the letter *, I 


f Horat. L. II. Ep. I. v. 244. 
s Cicero de fato. c. 4. | 
* Ie rere. p. 204. 
Cicero Orat. c. 8. Coal Dcearh. Geog: edit. 
H. Steph. c. 2. p. 16. P 
& Nubes, v. 1365. 
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1 as it really i and thereby 
Ry! to have'the parts, heren 

Il — 3 
 Iifolix Theſeus, - Vg. 
— complons; ve Adick bestes 
Theſeus, made priſoner by the Theſpro- 
tians, was delivered- from his captivity by 
Hercules, but not without ſome' loſs of the 
parts in queſtion; a Joſs bequeathed to all 
| his races. This was the true mark of the 
Theſean pedigree; as a natural mark, repre- 


ſenting a ſpear, ſignified a Spartan extrac- 


tion; and we find the Greek artiſts imitating 
in thoſe places the ſparing hand of nature. 


But this liberality of nature was confined | 


to Greece, in a narrower ſenſe. Its colonies 
underwent the ſame fate, which its eloquence 
met with when going abroad. As ſoon, 
« ſays Cicero, as eloquence ſet out from 


1 Schol. ad Ariftoph. Nub. v. 1010. D 
n Plutarch. de Sera Numin. "OT p. 563. 9. 


Cicero de Orat. 
« the 
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« the Athenian port, ſhe plumed herſelf 


« with the manters of all the iſlands in 
« her way, adopted the Aſiatick luxury, 
4 and forſaking her ſound Attick expreſ- 
« fion,” loſt her health.” The lonians, 
tranſplanted by Nileus from Greece into 
Aſia, after the return of the Heraclides, 
grew ſtill more voluptuous beneath that 
glowing ſky. Heaps of vowels brought 
wantonneis into every word; the neighbour- 
ing iſlands partook of their climate and 
manners, which a fingle Leſbian coin may 
convince us of. No wonder then, if their 
bodies degenerated- as much from thoſe of 
their anceſtors, as their manners. 

The remoter the colonies the greater the 
difference. Thoſe Greeks, who had choſen 
their abode. in Africa, about Pithicuſſa, fell 
in with the natives in adoring. apes ; nay, 
even gave the names of thoſe animals to 


their children !. 


© Golzius, Tab. XIV. T. 1 
Diodotus Sic. L. XX. p. 763. al. 449. 
ba M The 
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162 Anſwer to the foregoing Letter. 
The modern Greeks, though compoſed 


of various mingled metals, ſtill betray the 
chief maſs, Barbariſm has deſtroyed the 
very elements of ſcience, and ignorance over- 
clouds the whole country; education, courage, 


manners are ſunk beneath an iron ſway, and 


even the ſhadow of liberty is loſt. Time, in 


its courſe, diflipates the remains of antiqui - 


ty: pillars of Apollo's temple at Delos are 
now the ornaments of Engliſh gardens: the 


nature of the country itſelf · is changed. In 
days of yore the plants of Crete were fa- 
mous over all the world; but now the 


ſtreams and rivers, where you would go in 

queſt of them, are mantled with wild luxu- 

riant weeds, and trivial vegetables. 
Unhappy country? How could it avoid 


being changed into a wilderneſs, "wan ſuch 


1 Stukely's W III. p- 32. 


r Theophraſt. Hiſt. Pl. L. IX. c. 16. p. 1131, 
]. 7. ed. Amſt. 1644. fol. Galen de Antidot; I. fol. 
gz. B. I. 28. Idem de Theriac. ad 8 fol. 85. 


A. I. 20. | 
Tournefort Voyage, Lett. I. p. 10. edit. Amt. 


15 popu- 
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Aue tho flragring Lan, 0 
populous. tracts of land a> Samos, once 


migheys enough t0 balance the Athenian: 
e eee, = 


farts IN Gigs l oh Tt 24 1 Bait) 

_ Notwithſtanding. 4 thee denftarions, 
the flom proſpect of the Gil, the five paß 
ſage of the winds, ſtopped by the-ineutri- 
cable winding of entangled ſhores, and 
the want of almoſt all other commoditics ;: 
yet have the modern Greeks preſerved many 
of the prerogatives of their anceſtors. The 
inhabitants of ſeveral iſtands, (the Greek race 
the Natolian ſhore, eſpecially the females, 
are, by the unanimous account of travellers, 
the moſt beautiful of the human race. 
Attica ſtill preſerves itsairof philanthropy”: 
all the ſhepherds and clowns welcomed the 
two travellers, Spon and Wheeler; page e. 


1 eie L. II. 5 9. p. 151. 3 
* Idem, L. UL ch. 34. p-. 350. b. Corn. N 
V. fol. p. 769. | x 
* Dunes Groge, 6. .. Far IT 
| | M2 vented 
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14 Glaus, to the foregoing Land. 
vented them with their ſalutations “: neither 
have they loſt the Attick ſalt, or the. en- 
terpriſing ſpitit of the former inhabitants”. | 
Objections have been made againſt their 
early exerciſes, | as rather derogating from, 
than adding to, the beauteous r the! 
Greek youths. | 
Indeed, the continual efforts of the nerves 
and muſcles ſeem rather to give an angu- 
lar gladiatorial turn, than the ſoft: Contour 
© of beauty, to youthful bodies. But this may 
partly be anſwered by the character of the 
nation itſelf : their fancy, their actions, were 
_ eaſy and natural; their affairs, as Pericles 
ſays, were managed with a certain careleſſ. 
neſs, and ſome of Plato's dialogues * may 
give us an idea of that mirth and chearful- 
neſs which prevailed in all the Gymnaſtick 
. exerciſes of their youth, Hence his defire 
of having theſe Places, in his common- 


* voyage de Spon et Wheeler, Fo || Br p. 75» 76. 
7 Wheeler's Journey into Greece, p. 347. 
, Conf, Lyſis, p. 499 Edit F ref. 1602. 


wealth, 


der to avoid being incommoded by the heat: 


—— abs 
nted by old folks; in order 

ind them of the;joys of their youth". 
Their games commonly began at ſun 
riſe ; and Socrates frequented: them at that 
time. They choſe the morning · hours. in or · 


as ſoon as their garments. were laid down, 
the body was anointed with the elegant At- 
tick oil, partly to defend it from the bleak 
morning-air z as it was uſual to; practice, 
even during the ſexereſt cold © ;/ and part- 
ly to prevent à too, copious — 
where it was intended only to carry off 
ſuperfluous. humouts To tbis oil they 
reer gan 1 * 


n De Repu bl. 

N Ki: L. vn. p. $92, 1. 30—6. Cab. Petit 
Leg. att. p. 296. Maittaire Marm. Arund. p.483. 
Gronov. ad Plaut. Bacchid. v. Ante oy Exorien- 


tem. 


Galen. de Simpl. Medic. Facult. 1. II. e. 5. 
fol. 9. A. Opp. Tom. II. Frontin. Stratag. L. I. c. 7. 
Lucian Gymn. p. 907. Opp. T. II. Edit. Reitz. 

Dion. Halic. A. R. c. 1. f. 6. de vi dicendi in 
Demoſt. c. 29. Edit. Oxon. * 2 
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 rxerciſes being ewe, they went uo buthe, 


and there ſabmittedto-a'freſh- union; and 
a perſon leaving the bath in — 
pears, ſays Hemer, taller, vr, pb 
raren i 
We may bum a very Miner bee er the 
differant kinds and degrees of © wreffling 
among the ancients, from a vaſe once in 
the poſſeſſion of Charl. Patin, and, as be 
gueſſes, the urn of a gladiator - d-. 
Had it been a prevailing cuſtom among 
the Greeks to walk, either barefooted, like 
the heroes in their performances „ or with 
a ſingle ſole, as we —— their 
feet muſt have beon ibruiſed. But there are 
2 inſtances of their extreme nicety in 
this reſpect; for, they had names for above 
ten different ſorts of thoes ©. 2 q + 
Toa T. v. 230. 


* Numiſm. Imp. p. 160. 
* Philoſtrat. Epiſt. 22. p. 922. Conf. Macrob. Sat. 


L. V. c. 18. p. 357. Edit. Lond. 1696. * a 


Sat. 12. bY . 
| Conf, Arbuthnot's Tabl. of Ane. Coins, ch. 6 
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theſe probabilities of a more perfect nature, 
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The coverings of the thighs were:thrown 
off at tho publick exerciſes, even-before the 
flourihing:of che art“; which was a great 
advantage to the artiſts. As for the nou- 
riſhment of the wreſtlers in remoter times, 
I found it more proper to mention 1. in 
general, chan oft cheeſ. 

If Lremember right, yer kT. 


and even undemonſtrable, that the primi- 


tive church ſhould have dipped: their pro- 
ſelytes, promiſcuouſly: conſult the note. 
As Lam now entering upon the diſcuſ- 
ſion of my ſecond point, I could wiſh: that 


among the Greeks, might be allowed to 
have ſome concluſive weight; and then I 
ſhould have but a few words to add. 


e Thucyd. L. I. e. 6. Euftath ad Iliad, 4. 1520 


I. 16. 
1 Cyrilli Hieroſ. Catech, Myſtag, II. c. 2, 2s 4 


p. 284. ed. Thom. Miles, Oxon, 1903. fol. 305. 


Vice Comitis Obſerv. de Antiq. Baptiſmi tit. L. IV. 
C. 10. p. 286-89. Binghami Orig. Eceleſ. T. IV. 
L. XI. c. 11. Godeau Hiſt. de VEgliſe, T. I. L. III. 


p- 623. 


M 4 Charmo- 


168 Anſiuen lo the foregoing Lutter. 

- Charmoless, a Megarian youth, a-iſingle 
_ kils of whom was valued at two talents*, 
was, no doubt, beautiful enough. to ſerve 
for a model of Apollo; Him, Aleibiades, 
Charmiges,and Adimanthus, the artiſts could 
ſee and ſtudy to their wiſh. for ſeveral hours 
every day: and can you imagine thoſe.trifling 
opportunities propoſed to the Pariſian: artiſts, 
equivalents for the lots, of advantages like 
theſe? But granting that, pray, what is 
there to be ſeen more in a ſwimmer than in 
any other perſon? The extremities of the 
body you may ſee every where. As for that 


author, who pretends to find in France 


beauties ſuperior to thoſe of Alcebrages, I 
cannot help doubting his ability t to maintain | 
what he aſſerts. 

What has been ſaid hitherto might alſo 


= Lucian. Dial. Mort. X. $. 3. 11 

= Idem. Navig. E. 2. p. 248. "SI. Ya 

* De la Chambre Diſcours; ou il eſt prouve que 
les Francois ſont les plus capables de tous les peoples 
de la perfection de ee, p. 15. 
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anſwertheobjetiondrawn fromthe judgment 


of our academies,concerning thoſeparts of the 
angular than we find them in- the,antiques. 
in the enjoyment. of figures endowed with 


youthful harmony; ſor, we haye neo reaſon 
to doubt their xactneſs in copying nature, 


if we only conſider the angular ſmartneſs 
with which they drew the wriſt- bones. 
Agafias's celebrated Gladiator, in the Borg- 
leſe, has none of the modern angles, nor 
the bony prominences authoriſed by our ar- 
tiſts : all his angular parts are thoſe we meet 
with in the other Greek ſtatues. And this 
ſtatue, which was perhaps one of thoſe that 
were erocted, in the very places where the 
games were held, to the memory of the 
ſeveral victors, may be ſuppoſed an exact 
copy of nature. The artiſt was bound to 
repreſent any victor in the very attitude, and 
inſtantaneous motion, in which he . 


wi atsgedig, 2 


% he, 26 the fh be 


hogan his performance. 
Many authors having written on tliis, ad 
the following point of che treatiſs, I haut 
contented myſelf with giving a few remarks 
of my dn. - Superficial arguments, in mat- 
ters f Mis kind, can neither fe 
views of our times, nor lead to general-con- 
ctanions. Nevertheleſs we do not want au- 
thors whoſe premature deciſions oſten get 
the better of cheir judgment, and that not 
in matters conecrning che art alone. Pray, 
what deciſions of an author may be depended 
upon, who, when deſigning to write on the 
arts in general, thews Himſelf ſo ignorant 
of their very elements] as to aſcribe to Tu- 
cydides, whoſe conciſe and energetick ſtyle 
was not without difficufties, even for Tulyi 
the lieder of UN Another of 


« un l p. 490. Edit. Reitz. T. II. 
3 Cic. Brut. c. 7..& 83. 
Conſiderations ſur les Revolutions des Arts. 


Paris, 1755. P. 33. 


that 


"EP efibe, ſeems * acquain dane wich 
Dialus Siculu, when ke deſi hin as 
nd hunting after elegance Not want we 
blockheats enough who adnire, is the al 
cient perſormancts, ſuch trifles 15 ae be. 
om any reaſonable mam: attention. . The 
« rope, ſays a travelling {cribler, Which ties 
together Dirce and the ox, is to bonnolf- 
« ſeiits the moſt "beautiful object of 'the 
ie ene of tho"Toro farbe 


7709. e. nn 


4 nie ages pr ment fue: 


be 
dern artiſts which you oppoſe to the an- 
cients: but at the ſame time I know, that 
the imitation of theſe alone has elevated the 
others to that pitch of merit; and ĩt would 
be eaſy to prove that, whenever they for- 


0 pagi Diſcours ſur V'Hiſtoire Grecque, AB. 
t Nouveau Voyage d' Hollande, de Allem. de 
Suiſſe & d'Italie, par M. de Blainville. 


ſook 


= Air the foraging Let: 

_ took the ancients, they. fell into the faule 
of thole, whom alone I. intended ta blame. 
Nature undoubtedly miſled Bernini: a 
Corits, of his, on the monument of Pope 


Urban the Vulch, is ſaid to be corpulent, 
and another on that of Alexander the VIIth, 
even ugly Certain it is, that no uſe could 
be made of the Equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis 
XV. on which he had, \ beſtowed. r 
was repreſented as aſcending, on horkback 
the mount of honour ;..but the action both 
of the rider and of the horſe was exag- 
gerated, and too violent; which was the cauſe 
of baptizing it a Curtius plunging. into the 
gulph, and its having been placed only:in the 
Thuilleries: from which we may infer; that 
the moſt anxious imitation of nature is as little 
ſufficient for attaining beauty, as the ſtudy 
of anatomy alone for attaining the juſteſt 
e ee ae by his own ac- 


0 Richardſon's Account, ke, 294, 295. 
E count, 
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ald count, took from the "ſkeletons of Bidloo; - 
\ but, though a profeſſor in his art, com- 
© WW mitted" many faults, "which the good Ro- 
ope man ſchool, eſpecially Raphael, cannot be 
ent, charged with. However, it is not meant 
Ich, I that there is no heavineſs in his Venus; nor 
auld WW does it clear him from the faults imputed to 
ewis BW him in the Maſſacre of the Innocents, engrav- 
[He in a very rare treatiſe on painting; for there 


the female figures labour under an exuber- 
ance of breaſts ; whereas the murderers look 
ghaſtly with leanneſs: a contraſt not to be 
admired: the ſun itſelf has ſpots. oy 
Let Raben be inzted in his belt aus- 
ner, and when in his prime; thoſe works 
that want no apology : it was to no purpoſe to 
little produce Parrhaſius and Zeuxis in order to 
ſtudy MW excuſe Him, and the Dutch proportions ! 
aſteſt I 'Tis true, ec hs . which-you 


Chambray Idte de la Peint. p. 46. au n, 
1662. 4to. 


's Plin, Hiſt, Nat. L. XXXV, c. 10. 
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that; \ſhunning corpulency le fell into lan- the 
neſs *. But ſuppoſing Pliny to have under- the 
Rood What he wrote, we muſt clear him of MW fu: 
contraditing himſelf. A litile befate he o 
allowed to Parrhaſius à ſuperiority in the lim 
contour, or in his own words, in tbe i il wh 
lies; and in the paſſage before us, Parra. ad 
hgfuus, compared ith bimſelf, ſeems, in Por I 00 
ar THE MIDDLE. PARTS, # fall ſhort of il cli 
himſaf.. The queſtion is, what he means wit 


by middle parts? Perhaps the parts border- ano 
ing on the outlines : but is not the deſigner 
obliged "to; know every poſlible attitude of I 
the frame, every change of its captour:? If 
to our paſſage: for the middle parts of a 
full face are the outlines of its profile, and 


* (Dunad) Extrait de Hiſtoire de la Feigt. de 
Pline. p· 56. * 
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Anſewier to the foreguing" d. 175 
as middle parts to be met with by de. 
ſigner i the idea of 4 painter; well-ſkilled in 
the contour of the outlines, but ignorant of 
their contents, is an abſurd one. Parrha- 
ius perhaps either wanted {kill in the Chiar- 
oſcuro, or Keeping in the diſpolition of his 
limbs, and this ſeems the only explication, 
which the words of Pliny can reaſonahly 
admit of, Unleſs we chooſe to make him 
ncthes Lis Fage, wha, 32 
with ne, Qr, perhaps, to indulge 
another conjecture, Parrhafius, raoothed the 
outlines of his contour, where it bordeted 
on the grounds, in order to avoid being 
rough z a fault committed, as it ſeems, by 
his contemporaries, and by the artifts who- 
century, who circumſctibed their figures, as 
it were with a knife; but thoſe ſmooth cone. 
tours wanted the ſupport of keeping, and of 
maſſes gradually ring or ſinking, in order 
to become round, and to ſtrike: the es: b 
Loon 7: fails 
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44. and 8 Parrhaſius fell mant f 
himſelf, without — ä 


or too lean- ——9 1 


We cannot conclude, from 4 


meric ſhape which Zeuxis gave his female 
figures, that he raiſed them, like Rubens, 


into fleſh-hills. There is ſome- reaſon to 
believe, from the education of the Spartan 
culine vigour, [though they were the chief 
beauties of Greece; and ſuch a one is the 
Helena of Theocritus. 

All this makes me doubt of cog ani 


che ancients: any companion for Jacob Jor- 


dans, though he is ſo zealouſly defended in 
your” letter. Nor am I afraid of maintain- 


ing what I have ſaid concerning him. Mr. 


CArgenville is indeed a very induſtrious 
collector of criticiſms upon the artiſts; but 
as his deſign is not very extenſive, fo his de- 
cifions ate oſten too general, to afford us 


churacderiſtical ideas of his heroes, - | 
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A good eye muſt i be allowed to be a bet- 
ter judge, in matters of this kind, than all 
the ambiguous deciſions, of author; and to 
fix the character of Jordans, I might con- 
tent myſelf with appealing to his Diogenes, 
and the Purification, in the .rgyal cabinet 


me inquire into the meaning of what you 


call Truth in painting. For if truth, in the 
general ſenſe,” can by no means be ex- 
cluded: from any branch of the arts, wo 
have, in the deciſion of Mr. d Argenville, a 
riddle to unſold, which, een 
ing at all, muſt have. the following : 
Rubens; enabled by the inexbauſtible 1. 
cliy of his genius, to pour forth fiſtions 
like Homer himſelf, diſplays his riches even 
to prodigality : like him, he loved the mar- 
yellous, as well in thought and grandeur 
of conception, as in compoſition, and chiat's. | 
oſcuro. His figures are compoſed in A A= 
ner unknown before him, and his lights, 
jointly darting upon one great maſs, diffuſe 
„ 


. 


178 me 10 be ſoregving Laub. 
cover all his works a bold harmeny, and 
amazing ſpirit. Jordans, « genius of 4 
lower dafs, cannot, in the Meal part of 
painting, by any means be compared with 
kis great maſter. He had no wings to four 
above nature; for which reaſon he humbly 
followed, and painted her as he found her: 
and if this de mt be, 00 dane had 
larger ſhare of it than Rubens. 
If the modern artiſts, with regurd to 
forms and beauty, are not to be directed 
by antiquity, chere is no authority left to in- 
fluence them. Some, in painting Venus, 
would give her a Frenchified air“; another 
would preſent her with an Aquiline neſe, 
the Medicean Venus, as they would ſay, 
having ſuch a one: her hands would be 
provided with ſpindles ax da Are 


'* Obſervat. ſur les Arts. & fur quelquts morceatx 
de Peint. & de Sculpt. expoſes au Louvre, 1748. 
p. 65. 

a Nouvelle Diviſiomde!1a Tecre par les differentes 
Eſpeces d'Hommes, &c, dans le . des Sgav. 
1704- Ayr. 152. 
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and ſbe would- ogle us with. Chineſe: eyes, 
like the beauties of a new Italian ſchool. 
Every artiſt, in ſhort, would, by. his per- 
formance, betray his country : but, as De- 
mocritus ſays *, if the artiſts ought to pray 
the gods to let them meet with none but 
auſpicious images, thoſe of the ancients will 
beſt ſuit their wiſhes, . 

Let us, however, make ſome exception 
in favour of Fiamingo's children. For, 
luſtineſs and full health being the common 
burden of the praiſes of children, whoſe in- 
fant forms are not ſtrictly ſuſceptible of that 
beauty, which belongs to the ſteadineſs of 
riger years; the imitation of his children 
has reaſonably become a faſhion among our 
artiſts, But neither this, nor the indul- 
gence of the academy at Vienna, can be, 
or indeed was meant to be deciſive, in fa- 
vour of the modern children; it only leads 
us to make a diſtinction. The ancients 


Plutarch. Vit. Emil. p. 147. ed. Bryani. T. II. 
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vent beyond nature, even in their children 
the moderns only follow her;. and, pto- 
vided their infant forms, exuberant as they 
are, do not influence their ideas of -youth- 
ful and riper bodies, they may be allowed 
to be in the right, though, at the ſame time, 
the anetents were not in the wrong. 

Our artiſts are, likewife, at full liberty 
to dreſs the hair of their figures as they 
pleaſe : but, being ſo fond of nature, they 
muſt needs know, that it is nature which 
ſhades, with pendant locks, the forehead and 
temples of all thoſe, whoſe life is not ſpent 
between the comb and the looking-glaßß: 
and finding this manner carefully obſerved 
in moſt ſtatues of che ancients, they may 
take it as a proof of their attachment to 
fimplicity and truth; a proof of the more 
"weight, as they did not want people, buſiet 
in adorning their bodies than their mind, 

and as nice in adjuſting their hair, as the 

| moſt elegant of our European courtiers. But 
tit was commonly looked upon as a mark of 
an 
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an ingenuous and noble extraction, toUreſs 
the hair in che manner. of the ſtatues 
be imitation of the ancient cbntour has 
indeed never been rejected, not evai'by:thoſs 
whoſe chief want was that of 'correQtneſs': 
but wye differ about imitating that» noble 
ſimplicity and ſedate grandeur in their 

works.!! An expreſſion which 'hath ſeldom 
met with general approbation; and never 
n without Hazard of being _ 
anderfidedd bil n oo 19 an i br 
In the Rascal of Bandinelli, the idea * 
it was deemed a fault“: an uſurpation on 
Raphael's Maſſacre of the Innocent ?“. 

The idea of © nature at reſt, I own, 
might, perhaps, produce figures like the 
young Spartans of Nænophon; nor would 
the bulk of mankind be better pleaſad with 


3 Lacks Navig. a. 0. 2. p. 244. 5 nit. 
« Borghini Ripoſo, L. II. p. 129. * 
$ Chambray Idee de la Peint. p. 47. 
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by the judges of the art) than with a ſpeech 
made before the Areopagites. But it is not 
on the bulk of mankind that we ought to 


conſer the legiſlative power in the art. 


And though works of an extenſive corn» 
Poſition ought certainly to have the ſupport 
of a vigour and ſpirit proportioned to their 
extent, yet there are limits which muſt not 
be oyerleapt ; uſe not ſo much ſpirit as to 
repreſent the everlaſting Father like the cruel 
God of war, or an ecſtakied * like a 
prieſtefs of Bacchus. 
Indeed, N ee 
With this characteriſtick of the ſublime, 4 
Madonna of Treviſani will ſeem preferable 
to that of Raphael in the royal cabinet at 
Dreſden. I know that even artiſts were of 
opinion, that its being placed ſo noar one of 
the former, was not a little diſadvantegeous 
do it. Hence it ſeemed. not ſuperfluous to 
enquire into the true grandeur of that in- 
eſtimable paar, "4 as it is the only pro- 
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conceited enough to blame the Jeſus of the 


and beauty in the faces of Raphael, with- 


ae , 
duftion of the Apallo af . that 
Germany is poſſeſſed of. 64:3 13 

No compariſon, indeed, is to; be — 
of its compoſition with that of the -tranſ- 
figuration ; which, however, I think fully 
compenſated by its being genuine: whereas . 
of the other as his on. The differetce of 
the hands is viſible: but in the Madonna, 
the dat OI | 
o füll a luſtre, ada * 
2 — 2 948 37 


. 


Madonna, chat he is miſtaken. Pythagoras, 
ſays an antient philoſopher, and Anaxa- 
goras Ionk at the fun with different eyes; 
We want but experience to diſcover truth 


1 Maxim. Tyr. Diff. 25. p. 303. Edit. Markl. | 
| N 4 5. OM} 
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out enquiring into cheir digifty beauty 
pleaſes, but ſerious . graces charm .. guck 
are the beauties of the ancients, which | 
gave that ſerious ain to Antinous, which 
we generally aſeribe to his ſhading: locks. 
Sudden” raptures, or the entioement of 2 
glance, are often momentary ; let an attentive 
eye dwell upon thoſe confuſed''-beautits 
which the tranſient look! conveys; and the 
paint will vaniſh, True chatma ce their 
durability to reflection, and hidden graces al- 
lure our enquiries: reluctant and unſatisfied 
we leave a coy beauty, in continual ad- 
miration of ſome -new-fancied charm: and 
ſuch are the beauties of Raphael and the 
ancients; not agreeably trifling. ones; but 
regular and full of teal graces . By that 
Cleopatra became the beauty of ill enſuing 
ages: nobody was aftohiſhed at her face, 
but her air r eye, art 
r i VINE 

vide gSpecdter, N 8 
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toilet is thuch. like Sencea's wit which if 
put to the teſt, diſappeate eil to noted 
The compariſon of Raphael and ſorbe of 
the moſt celebrated Dutch, and new Italian 
painters, concerns only the management, 
(Vattumento). The endeavours of the fortner 
of theſe, to hide the laborious induſtfy that 
appears in all thelr works, gives ah addi- 
tional ſanction to my judgment for hiding 
fortnandes of the atts;:is to ſptuad an air 
of cafinef, tha 4 2131 Guis“ Dover 
them; of which, among the ancients the 


are ol nn entirely deſti- 


tute fich 2 n % 259 Weil nd d 
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would think, is molten; and, in the colli- 


one predominant caour. He might be 
a ee eee eee e eee 
ed. 

" His-works indeed. pleaſe But does dhe 
character of painting 'confiſt in pleaſing a- 
one? Denner's bald pates pleaſe likewiſe. 
Bat what, do you imagine, would the wiſe 
ancients think of them? Plutarch, from 
— — — "VR 
would tell him, wn 
wrinkeles. 


Tis ſaid, the Emperor Charles VI. when 


he firſt ſaw one of Denner's pictures, was 
loud in its' praiſe, and in admiration of his 


Induſtry, The painter was immediately de- 


fired to make a fellow: to the firſt,” and was 
magnificently rewarded : but the Emperor, 


able poliſh; every trace of his pencil, one 


quation of his . tints, there reigns. but 
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of Rembrant and Vandyke, declated, * that 
on no account have any more from this ar- 


tit,” An Engliſh. nobleman. was of the 


ſame opinion: for being ſhewa 4 picture of 
Denner's, .** You are in the wrong, ſaid he, 
if you: believe that our nation eſteems per- 
formances, which. owe their merits to in- 
duſtry rather than to genius. 
I am fe Bom actin Gs to 
Vanderwerf; the difference between. him 


and Denner is too great: J only joined them 


in order to prove, that a picture which 
22222222 


| . 


with cauſes of diſguſt in the very parta, 
where, the painter endeavoured to pleaſe 
us. 

Thoſe parts of nature that are beyond 
obſervation, were the chief objects of theſe 


6 paiainters: 
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painters 7 they were pitticu ic larly" cautions of 


changing the ſituation even of the minuteſt 
- kaif" in order to furptile the moſt arp⸗ 
fiphted: eye with all (the microcoſm of na- 
tute. They may be comphied to thoſe dif} 
aples of Anaxagoras; who placed all Hu- 


mark, as ſoon as they attempt to] ſtretch 
their art beyond theſe limits, to draw larger 


proportions, or the nuditirs, the painter ap- 
1 MIT S113 nd) hy cet 262 rms J 
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thc orator.” e eee 12 esd «01317 
I ally ale, the” ſchdty of por fe. 


marks, concerning the © reliefs" of the an- 


clents. In my treatiſe 1 myſelf charged 
thetn with a want of ſufficient {kill in per- 
* ppective: ; 


man wiſdom in the palttifof the handzubut 
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83 hence the faults in bende 


liefs. Hen 
1 
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* for, though imitation ariſes. from 


the very principles of painting as well as of 
poetry, it conſtitutes, by itſelf, neither of 


chem A picture, without allegory, is but 
a vulgar image, and reſembles Davenant's 
Gondibert, an epopce without fiction. 

Colouring and deſign are to painting 
what metre and truth, or the fable, are to 
poetry; a body without ſoul. Poetry, ſays 
Ariſtotle, was firſt inſpired with its foul, 
with fiction, by Homer; and with that the 
painter muſt animate his work. Deſign and 
colouring are the fruits of attention and 


dae Es and 5 in 


rules 3 they are of cone but mechanic; 


„ Arifice. Rhet. L. I. c. 11. p. 61. Edit, Lond, 
2619. 40. Plato Phad, p. 46. I. 4. 
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and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion; only 
mechanical ſouls are malen 


and to admire them. 
Pleaſures in general, 1 only thoſe which 
rob the bulk of mankind of their invaluable 


treaſure, time, become durable, and are free 


from tediouſneſs and diſguſt, in proportion 
as they engage our intellectual facultice, 
Mere ſenſual ſentiments ſoon languiſh ; they 
do not influence our reafan ; ſuch is the de- 


light we take in the common landſcape, 


flower; and fruit paintings: the artiſt, in 


and the connoifleur, in oonſidering them, 
thinks no more. | 


* | 


ſcape only in the object: in the former you 
draw facts and perſons, in the latter, ſxy, 


land, ſas, &c. both, of courſe, being 
founded on the ſamo principle, imitation, are 
eſſentially but of one kind. 

If it be not a contradiction to ſtretch the 


Knits of f 4s far as thaſs of poetry, 


and 


performing them, thinks but very little; 
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fiction, preferred even the impoſſible, if 
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and conſequently, to allow the painter 
the ſine ability of clevating himſelf to the 
pitch of the poet as the muſician etjoys; 
it is clear that hiſtory, though the ſublimeſt 
branch of painting, cannot raiſe itſelf to the 
anne of trick or pick Pan, by ii 
tation alone. 

Homer, as Cicero tells us?, has tranſ- | 
formed man into God : which is to ſay ; he 
not only exceeded truth, but, to raiſe His 


probable, to the barely poffible*, ' In this 
Ariſtotle fixes the very effence of poetry, and 
tells us that the pictures of Zeuxis had that 

characteriſtick. The poſſibility and truth, 


which Longinus requires of the painter, as 


oppoſites to abſurdity in poetry, are not con- 


tradictory to this rule. 
This heighth the hiſtory- -piinter cannot 


reach, only by a contour above common na- 


ture, or à noble 3 


| e Cicero Tuſe. I. I. c. a8. 
1 Ariftot, Poet. c. 28. 
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for Pers requiſite, in a good partrait- 
painter, who is able to execute hem with- 
out diminiſhing the; likeneſs of his, model,” 
| They are but imitation, only prudently 
managed. The heads of Vandyke are 
charged with too exact an obſervation of na · 
ture; an exactneſs that would be 2 wag in 
a hiſtory- piece. „ ndl 
Truth, lovely as it. is in iel, n 
more, penetrates deeper, when inveſted with 
fiction: fable, in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, is the 
delight of childhood 3 allegory that of, riper 
years. And the old opinion, that poetry was 
of earlier date than proſe, as unanimouſly 
atteſted by the annals of different people, 
makes it evident, that even in the moſt bar- 
barous times, truth was. perf, when ap- 
pearing in this dreſs. 
Our underſtandin g. moreover, * i un- 
der the fault of beſtowing its attention chiefly 
on things, whoſe beautics are not to be per- 
ceived at firſt ſight, and of inadvertently 


* others, becauſe clear as day: images 
of 
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of this kind, like a ſhip on the waves, leave 
but momentary traces in our memory. Hence 
the ideas of our childhood are the moſt per- 
manent, . becauſe every common occurrence 
then ſeems extraordinary. Thus, if nature 
herſelf inſtructs us, that ſhe is not to be 
moved by common things, let art, as the 
Orator, ad Herennium, adviſes us, follow 
her dictates. 

Every idea increaſes in ſtrength, if ac- 
companied by another or more ideas, as in 
compariſons; and the more ſtill as they 
differ in kind: for ideas, too analogous to 
each other, do not ſtrike: as for inſtance, a 
white ſkin compared to ſnow. Hence the 


power of diſcovering a ſimilarity, in the moſt 


different things, is what we commonly 
call wit; Ariſtotle, © unexpected ideas: 
and theſe he requires in an orator *. The 
more you are ſurprized by a picture, the 
more you are affected; and both thoſe ef- 


i Ariſtot. Rhet. III. c. 2. 8.4. 0 
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© fects are to be obtained by allegory; Hke td 
fruit hid beneath leaves and branches, which 
when found ſurpriaes the more agreeably, the 
lefs it was thought of. The ſmalleſt com- 
poſition i is ſuſceptible of the ſublimeſt powers 
of art: all depends upon the idea. 

Neceſſity firſt taught the artiſts to uſe 
allegory. No- doubt, they began with the 
repreſentation of ſingle objects of one claſs: 
but as they improved, they attempted to ex- 
preſs what was common to many particu- 
lars; i. e. general ideas. All the qualities 
of ſingle objects afford ſuch ideas: but to 
become general, and at the faine time ſen- 
fible, they cannot preſerve the particular 
ſhape of ſuch or ſuch an object, but muſt 


be ſubmitted to another ſhape, eſſential to 


that object, but a general one. 

The Egyptians were the firſt, who went 
in ſearch of images of that kind. Such 
were their hieroglyphicks. All the deities of 
antiquity, eſpecially thoſe of Greece, nay, 


their very names, were originally Egyp- 
| 2 | tian. 
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tan“ Their perſonal: theology was quite 
allegorical ; and fo is ours. But the ſymbols 
of theſe inventors, partly preſerved by the 
Greeks, were often ſo myſteriouſly arbitrary, 
as to make it altogether impoſſible to find 
out their meaning, even by the help of thoſe 
authors that are ſtill extant ; and ſuch a dif- 
covery was looked upon as a nefarious pro- 
fanation *. Thus ſacredly myſterious was 
the pomegranate * in the hand of the Samian 
Juno: and to divulge the Eleuſinian rites, 
was thought worſe than the robbery of a 
temple . | 

The relation of the ſign to the thing ſig- 
nified, was in ſome meaſure founded on the 
known or pretended qualities of the latter. 
The Egyptian Horſemarten was of that kind; 
an image of the ſun, becauſe his ſpecies was 


Herodot. L. II. c. 50. 
t Herodot. L. II. c. 3. c. 47. Conf. L. II. 1 


Pauſan. L. II. p. 71. I. 45. p. 114. L 5. * 


p- 317. J. 6. 
* Pauſan. L. II. c. 17. p. 149. I. 24. 
* Arrian, Epi. L. III. c. 21. p. 439. Edit. Up- 


ton. " 
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' aid to have no female, and to live fix cis 


under and fix above ground In like 
manner the cat, being ſuppoſed to bring 
forth a number of kittens equal to that of 
the days i in a month, became the 1 50 of 
Iſis, or the moon“, 

The Greeks, on the contrary, endowed 
with more wit, and undoubtedly with more 
ſenſibility, made uſe of no ſigns but ſuch as 
had a true relation to the thing fignified, 
or were moſt agreeable to the ſenſes : all 
their deities they inveſted with human 
forms. Wings, among the Egyptians, 
were the ſymbol of eager and effectual ſer- 


vices ; a ſymbol conformable to their nature, 


and continued by the Greeks : and'if the 
Attick Victoria had none; it was meant to 
ſignify, that ſhe had choſen Athens for her 


x Plutarch. de Iſid. & Ofir. p. 355. Clem. Alex. 


Strom. L. V. p. 657, 58. Edit. Potteri. /Elian, Hiſt. 


Anim. L. 10. c. 15. 
y Plut. L. C. p. 376. Androvand. 1 Quadr. 


digit. Vivipar. L. III. p. 574. 
* Strabo, L. XVI. p. 760. al. 1104. 
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abode *. A gooſe, among the Egyptians, 

was the ſymbol of a cautious leader; in 
conſequence of which the prows of their 
ſhips were formed like geeſe *; This the 


| Greeks preſerved alſo, and the ancient Ro- 


trum reſembled the neck of a gooſe *. 

Of all the figures, whoſe relation to their 
intended meaning is ſomewhat obſcure, the 
Sphinx perhaps alone was continued by the 
Greeks. Placed in the front of a temple, 
it was, among the Greeks, almoſt as in- 


ſtructive, as it was ſignificant among the 


Egyptians . The Greek Sphinx was wing- 
ed *, its head bare, without that ſtole which 


it wears on ſome Attick coins. 


* Pauſan, L. III. p. 245. I. 21. 

d Kircher Oedip. Eg. T. III. p. 64. Lucian. 
Nav. 3 Vol. c. 1. Bayf. de re Nav. p- 130. edit. 
Baſ. 1537. 4. 

© Schaffer de re Nav, L. III. e. 3. p. * Paſ- 


ſerii Luc. T. II. tab. 93. 


4 Lactant. ady. 253. L. VII. Thebaid. 

* Beger. Theſ. Palat. p. 234- Numiſm, Muſell. 
Reg. et Pop. T. 8. 

' Haym, Teſoro Britt. T. I. p. 168. 
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It was in general a charaQeriſtic of the 
Greeks, to mark their productions with a 


certain chearfulneſs: the muſes love not 


hideous phantoms ; and Homer himſelf, 


when by the mouth of ſome god he cites an 
Egyptian allegory, always cautiouſly begins 


with © We art Told,” Nay, the elder 


Pampho*, though he exceeds the Egyptian 
| oddities, by his deſcription of Jupiter wrapt 
up in horſe-dung, approaches nevertheleſs 
the ſublime idea of the Engliſh poet : 


As full, as perfecꝭ, in a hair as heart ; 


As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 


As the rapt ſeraph, that adbres and burns. 
Tope. 


It will be no eaſy matter to find, among 
the old Greek coins, an image like that of a 
ſnake encircling an egg*, on a Syrian coin 
of the third century. None of their monu- 


c Ap. Philoſtr. Heroic. p. 693. 
+ kb Vaillant Num. Colon. Rom. = II. p.-136. 
Conf. Bianchini Iſtor. Unie. p. 74. 
ments 
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ments are marked with-any thing ghaſtly : 
of theſe they were, if poſſible,” ſtill mort 


cautious than of 'ill-omen'd words. The 
image of death is not to be ſeen, perhaps, 
but on one gem, and that iti the ſhape com- 
monly.exhibitod at their feaſts ; vis; danc- 


ing to a flute, with intent to make them 


enjoy the preſent pleaſures of life, by re- 


minding them of its ſhortneſs. On another 


gem, with a Roman inſcription,” there is a 
ſkeleton, with two butterflies as images of 
the ſoul, one of which is caught by a bird; 
2 pretended ſymbol of the metempſychoſis: 
but the performance is of latter times. 

It bas been likewiſe obſerved, that” among 
thoſe myriads of altars, ſacred even to the 


moſt whimſical deities, there never was one 
| ſet apart to death ; fave only on the ſolitary 


1 Muf. Flor, PT, 1. Tab. gr. p. 175. 
* petron. Sat. c. 34. wo 
1 Spon, Miſcell. Sect. I. Tab, 5. 2 » 
„Kircher Oedip. T. III. p. 555. 1 Ele- 
phant. Exereit. c. 3. p. 32. | 
| 07 
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' coaſts, which were deemed the borders of 
the world 5 1 

The Romans, in their beſt times, thooght 
like the Greeks; and always, in adopting 
the iconology of a foreign nation, traced the 
footſteps of theſe their maſters.. An elephant, 
one of the latter myſterious ſymbols of the 
Egyptians * (for there is on the moſt ancient 
monuments neither elephant? nor hart, of- 
trich nor cock, to be found), was the image 
of different things *, and perhaps of eter- 
nity, as on ſome Roman coins, becauſe of 
his longevity. But on a coin of the emperor 
Antoninus, this animal, with the inſcription, 
MUNIFICENTIA, cannot poſſibly hint at any 
other thing but the grand games, the mag- 
nificence of which was e by ae 
animals. b 


In Extremis Gadibus. v. Euſtath ad Il, A. p. 
744. I. 4. ad. Rom. Id. ad Dionyl. Tlegrny. ad v. 453. 
p. 84. Ed. Oxon. 17 12. | 

. Kircher Oed. Aeg. T. III. p. 555. 

Horapoll. Hierogl. L. II. c. 84. 

4 Cuper. I. c. Spanh. Diſſ. T1. p. 16g, 
. * Agoſt, Dialog. II. p. 68. 
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But it is no more my deſign to attempt 
an inquiry into the origin of every allegori- 
cal ſymbol among the Greeks and Romans, 


than to write a ſyſtem of allegory. All I 


propoſe is, to defend what I have advanced 
concerning it, and at the ſame time to direct 
the artiſt to the images of thoſe ancients, in 
preference to the iconologies and — 
n of ſome'moderns. _ 

We may, from a little ſpecimen, fam a 
judgment of the turn of mind of thaſe an- 
cients, and of the poſſibility of ſubjecting 
abſtracted ideas to the ſenſes. The ſymbols 

of mapy a gem, coin, and monument, en- 
joy their fixed and univerſally received in- 
terpretation; but ſome of the moſt memo- 


rable, not yet brought to a proper ſtandard, | 


deſerve a nearer determination. 

Perhaps the allegory of the ancients might 
be divided, like painting and poetry in ge- 
neral, into two claſſes, viz. the ſublime; 
and the more vulgar. Symbols of the one 
might be thoſe by which ſome mythological 


or 


203 for to the foregoing Latte, 
or philoſophical alluſion, or even ſome un- 
known or myſterious rite, is erpreſſed. , 

Such as are more commonly underſtood; 
vi⁊. perſonified virtues, Vioes, &c. we 
teferred to the other.. 

The images of the former give to per- 
formances of the art the true epick grandeur: 
one ſingle figure is ſufficient to give it: the 
more it contains, the ſublimer it is: the 
more it engages our attention, the deeper it 
penetrates, and we of courſe feel it the 


The ancients, in order to repreſent a child 


dying in his bloom, painted him carried off 
by Aurora *: a ſtriking image! taken, per- 
haps, from the cuſtom. of burying youths at 
day-break. The ideas of the bulk of our 
artiſts, in this reſpect, are ne to be 
mentioned here. | E51 


moſt abſtracted ideas, nr” REP 


3 Homer. OA. E. v. 121. Conf. Heraclid, Pond, 
yo * Homeri. p. 492. Meurſ. de funere. e. 7. 


* 
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the lovelieſt, moſt poetical images. An artiſt, 
who ſhould imagine he could expreſs” this 
idea by the Moſaick ereation, would bo mif- 
taken; for his image would be merely hif- 
torica}; and nothing but the creation f 
Adam: a hiſtory altogether too ſacred: for 
being either admitted as the allegory of 2 
mere philoſophical idea; or into every place: 
neither does it ſeem poetical enough for the 
fights of the art. This idea appears on 
coins and gemns*, as deferibed by the moſt 
ancient poets and philoſophers : Prometheus 
forming a man of that clay, of which large 
pettifie heaps were found in Phocis in the 
time of Pauſanias*; and Minerva holding 
a butterfly, as an image of the ſoul, over 
his head. The ſnake encircling a tree be- 
hind Minerva, on the above coin of Anto- 
ninus Pius, is a — ſymbol of bis Faw! 
dence al | en 


t Venuti Num. max. modul. 7. 25. Rom, un. 
fol. Bellori Admir. fol. 30. 2995 


» Pauſan, L. X. p. 806, 1. 16. 


It 
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I.̃t cannot be denied that the meaning of 


many an ancient allegory is merely conjectu- 
ral, and therefore not to be applied on every 
occaſion. A child catching a butterfly on an 
altar was pretended to ſignify Amicitia ad 
aras, or, which is not to exceed the bor- 
ders of juſtice ”.” On another gem, Love, 
endeavouring to pull off the branch of an 
old tree, where a nightingale is perching, is 
ſaid to allegorize love of wiſdom *. Bros, 
Himeros, and Patbos, the ſymbols of- Love, 


. Appetite, and Deſire, are repreſented, they 
fay”, on a gem, encompaſſing the ſacred 


fire on an altar; Love behind the fire, 
his head only over-reaching the flames ; 
Appetite and Deſire on both ſides of the 
altar; Appetite with one hand only in 
the fire; with the other holding a gar- 
land; Defire with both his hands in the 
flames. A Victoria crowning an anchor, on 
a coin of -king Seleucus, was formerly re- 


4 e Glen. Anul. c. 48. 


Beger. Theo. Brand, T. I, v 182. 
7 Idid. — 
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garded as an image of peace and ſecurity pro- 
cured by victory, till by the help of hiſtory 
we have been enabled to give it its true in- 
terpretation. Seleucus is ſaid to have been 


which not only he himſelf, but all his de- 


ſcendants, the Seleucidæ, have preſerved op 


their coins *, 

There is another Victoria with — 
wings, faſtened on a trophy. This, they 
ſay, is the ſymbol of a hero, who, like 
Epaminondas, died in the very act of con- 
quering. At Athens ſuch a ſtatue*, and an 
altar to an unwinged Victoria, was the 
ſymbol of their perpetual ſucceſs in battle: 
ours may admit of the ſame explication as 
Mars in chains at Sparta *. Nor was ſhe, as 
I preſume, provided at random with wings 
uſually given to Phche, her own being 


z Juſtin. L. xv. c. 4. p. 412. edit. Gronov. 
* Spanh. Diſſ. T. I. p. 407, 

» Ap. D. C. de Moezinsky. 

© Pauſ. L. V. p. 447. 1. 22. 


. © Jþid. L. 1. p. 52. I. 4. 
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thoſe of an eagle: they perhaps fignify che 
ſioul of the deceaſed : however, all thee 


conjectures might be toletable, if a Victotia 
faſtened on trophies of conquered: enemies 
could reaſonably n with their In 
rene. | 

Indeed the ſublimer allegory of the an- 
cients has not been tranſmitted to us, with- 
out the loſs of its moſt valuable treaſures: it is 


poor, when compared with the ſecond kind, 


vhich is often provided with ſeveral ſymbols 
For one idea, Two different ones, ſignify- 
ing the happineſs of the times, are expreſſed 
on coins of the emperot Commodus : the 
one a lady, fitting with an apple or ball in 
her right, and a dial in her left hand, be- 
neath a leafy tree ; three children are before 
her, two in a vaſe or flower-pot, the uſual 
ſymbol of fertility : the other repreſents four 
children, who, as is clear by the things they 
bear, are the ſeaſons. Both have the ſub- 
ſcription FELICITAS TEMPORVM. 


»Pauſan. L. III. p. 245. J. 20. Morel Specim. 
Rei. N. XII. 
But 
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* 
2 
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haut cheſe, and all the ſymbols that want 


inſcriptions, are of a lower rank; and ſome 
of them might as well be taken for ſigns of 
different ideas. Hope and Fertility *, for in- 


ſtance, might be Ceres, Nobility , Minerva. 


Patience *, on a coin of Aurelian, wants her 
true characteriſtick, as does Erato; and the 
Parcæ are only by their garments diſtin- 


guiſhed from the Graces. On the contrary, 
ideas which are often confounded in mo- 


rality, as Juſtice and Equity, are extremely 


well diſtinguiſned by the ancients. The 
former is repreſented, as drawn by Gellius, 
with a ſtern look, a diadem, and dreſſed 
hair ®; the latter with a mild countenance, 
and waving ringlets; ears of corn ariſing 
from her balance, as ſymbols of the advan- 


f Spanhem. Diff. T. I. p. 154. ; 

= Spanhem. Obſ. ad Juliani Imp. Orat. I. p. 282. 
b Montfaucon Ant. expl. T. III. 

i Morell. Specim. Rei Num. T. VIII. p. 92. + 
r Artemidor. Oneirocr. L. II. c. 49. 

1 Noct. Attic. L. XIV. c. 4. 


| = Agolt, Dialog. II. 5. 48. Rom. OY 
© + rage 
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tages of equity; and ſometimes ſhe, holds in 


her other hand "a cornu-copia. '. .. 

Peace, on a coin of the emperor Titus 
an among thoſe of a more ener- 
| getick expreſſion. The goddeſs of Peace 
leans on a pillar with her left arm, in the 
hand of which ſhe holds the branch of an 
olive-tree, whilſt the. other waves the Ca- 
duceus over the thigh of a victim on a little 
altar, which hints at the bloodleſs ſacrifices 
of that goddeſs : the victims were ſlaughtered 
out of the temple, and nothing but the 
thighs were offered at the altar, which was 
not to be ſtained with blood. 

Peace uſually appears with the olive 
branch and the caduceus, as on another coin 
of this emperor * or on a ſtool placed on a 
heap of arms, as on a coin of Druſus .. On 
ſome of Tiberius's, and Veſpaſian's coins 
Peace appears in the act of burning a arms. 


» Triftan. Chien hiſt. de VEmp. T. I. p. 297. 


__» Numiſm, Mufell. Imp. R. tab. 38. 
7 ron 


4 Ibid. Tab. XXIX. Eriſſo Dichiaras. di Medigl. 


ant. P. II. p. 130. 
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On a coin of the Emperor Philip there is 
a noble image; a ſleeping Victory: Which, 
with better reaſon, may be taken for the 


| ſymbol: of confidence in conqueſt, than for 
that in the ſecurity of the world; as the in 


ſcription pretends. Of an analogous idea was 
the picture, by which the Athenian General 


Timotheus was ridiculed, for the blind luck 
with which he obtained his victories: he 


was repreſented aſleep, with Fortune catch- 9 


ing Towns in her Net. 
The Nile, with his fiutcen children, Py 
this fame claſs*, The child that reaches 
the ears of corn, and the fruits, in his 
Cornu, is the ſymbol of the higheſt ferti- 
ſigns of miſcarrying ſeaſons. Pliny explains 
the whole. Egypt is at the height of its 
fertility, when the Nile riſes ſixteen feet: 
but if i it either falls ſhort of, or exceeds that 


7 Plutarch ay. p. 50, 51. 
0 Conf, Philoſtrat. — Þ 737+. 
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meaſure, it equally blaſts the land with un- 
fruitfulneſs. Roſſi, in his collection, neg- 


lected the children. 


Satyrical pictures belong alſo to this claſs; 
the Afs of Gabrias, for inſtance *, which 
imagines: itſelf worſhipped by the people, 
as they bow to the ſtatue of Ifis on its; 
back, It is impoſſible to give a live- 
lier image of the pride of: the Vulgar- 


Great. 


ſame fate, We are, for inſtance, not ac- 


quainted with the figure of Eloquence, or 
Peitho ; or that of the Goddeſs of Comfort, 
Parergon, repreſented by Praxiteles, as Pau- 


ſanias tells us. Oblivion had an altar a- 
mong the Romans *, and perhaps a figure: 
as may allo be ps of Chaſtity, whole 


» Gabriz Fab. p. ny. in Eſop. Fab, Venet 
1709. 8. 

v Pauſan. L. I. c. 43. p. 105. L. 7. 

* Plutarch. Sympoſ. L. IX. qu. 6. 


altar 


The ſublimer allegory might be ſupplied 
by the lower claſs, had it not met with the 
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altar is to be found on coins , and of 
Fear, to which Theſeus offered facrifices*. 

| However, the remains of ancient allegory 
are not yet worn out: there are ſtill many 
ſecret ſtores : the poets, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity, afford numbers of beau- 
tiful images. Thoſe, who in our time, and 
that of our fathers, were buſy in improving 
allegoty, and in facilitating the endeavours 
of the artiſts; thoſe, I ſay, ſhould reaſon- 
ably have had recourſe to ſo rich and pure 
a fountain. But there was an epoch to ap- 
pear, in which a ſhocking croud of pedants 
ſhould, with downright madneſs, conſpire 
in an univerſal uproar againſt every the 
leaſt glimpſe of good taſte. Nature, in their 
eyes, was puerile, and ought to be faſhioned ; | 
blockheads, both young and old, vied in 
painting devices and emblems, for the benefit 
of artiſts, philoſophers, and divines ; and 
woe to him who made a compliment, with- 

7 Vaillant Numiſm. Imp. T. II. p. 133. 
Plutarch. Vit. Theſ. p. 26. 
| 1 out 
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out dreſſing it up in an emblem ! Symbols 
void of ſenſe were illuſtrated with in- 
{criptions, giving an account of what they 
meant, and meant not: theſe are the trea- 
ſures which are dug for, even in our times, 
and which, being then in high faſhion, out- 
ſhone all antiquity had left. el L 
The ancients, for inſtance, a! 
Munifigence by a woman holding a Cornu- 
copia in one hand, and the table of the Ro- 
man Congiarium in the other: an image 
which looked too parfimonious for modern 
liberality ; another therefore was contrived *, 
with two horns; one of them inverted, 
the better to pour out its contents ; an eagle, 
the meaning of which is too hard for me 
do gueſs at, was ſet upon her head; others 
painted her with a pot: in each hand 
r was, by the ancients, drawn either 1 


Agoſt. Dial. II. p. 66, 67. Numiſt, Muſell. 
Imp. Rom. Tab. 115. 

d Ripa Iconol. n. 87. 

< Theſaur, de Arguta Dict. 
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W with a 


Haſta in her hand; or ſtanding *, with the 


Sphere in one hand, and the Haſta in the 
other; or with the Sphere in her hand, and 
no Haſta; or elſe covered with a floating 


Veil. Theſe are the images of Eternity on 
the coins of the Empreſs Fauſtina: but there 


was not gravity enough in them for the mo- 
dern artiſts. Eternity, ſo frightful to many, 
required a frightful image *; a form female 
down' to' the breaſt, with Globes in each 
band; the reſt of the Body a circling ſtar- 
marked Snake turning into itſelf. 

Providence very often has a Globe at her 
feet, and a Haſta in her left hand*. On a 
coin of the Emperor Pertinax', ſhe ſtretches 
out both her hands, towards a Globe OY 


a Numiſin. Muſell. Imp. R. Tab. 107. 

* Ibid. Tab. 106. 

f Tbid. Tab. 105, 

t Ripa Iconol. P. I. n. 53. 

k Agoſt. Dial. II. p. 57. Numiſm. Mabel. l. e. 
Tab. 68. 


1 Apoſt, I. c. 
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from the clouds. A female figure, with 
two heads, ſeemed more expreſſive to the 
moderns 
Conſtancy, on ſome of Claudius's coins, 
is either fitting or ſtanding,” with a Helmet 
on her head, and a Haſta in her left hand; 
or without Helmet and Haſta, but always 


with a finger pointing to her face, as if 


cloſely debating ſome point. For diſtinction 
fake the moderns joined a couple of pil- 
lars | | 

It is very probable, that Ripa was often 
at a loſs with his own figures, Chaſtity, in 
his Iconology, holds in one hand a Whip“, 
(a ſtrange incitement to virtue) in the other 
a Sieve ; The firſt inventor, perhaps, hinted 
at Tuccia the veſtal; which Ripa not re- 
membring, indulges the moſt abſurd whims, 
not worth repeating, = 


* Ripa Ic, P. I. n. 135. a 


1 Agoſt. Dial. II. P- 47+ 
= Ripa Iconol. P. I. n. 31, 
* Ibid, P. I. n. 25. 
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allegory, I mean not to diveſt our times of 
their right of ſettling new allegories: but 
from the different manners of thinking, I 
ſhall draw ſome mn 
tread theſe paths. 

The character of noble kai was the 
chief aim of the Greeks and Romans: of 
which Romeyn de Hooghe has given the 
very contraſt, His book, in general, may 
. 4 44 
hell: 


Hanc falns ſomnia vulgo 

Vana tenere ferunt, foliiſque ſub omnibus 
HBeoerent. En. VI. 
The diſtinctneſs of the ancient allegory was 


owing to the individuation of its images. 


Their rule, (if we except only a few of thoſe 
above-mentioned), was to avoid every ambi- 
guity; a rule flightly obſerved by the mo- 
derns: the Hart, for * ſymbolizing * 


"06 baptiſm, | 
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baptiſm, revenge, remorſe, and flattery; 
the Cedar, a preacher, worldly vanities, a 


ſcholar, and a woman n dying i in the 8 


child- birth. | 

That ſimplicity and diſinctneſ were al- 
ways accompanied by a certain decency. 
A hog ſignifying, among the Egyptians, a 
ſcrutator of myſteries?, together with all the 


ſwine of Ceſar Ripa and ſome of the mo- 


derns, would have been thought, by the 
Greeks, too indecent a ſymbol of any thing 


whatever: ſave only where that animal 


made part of the arms of a place, as it ap- 
pears to be on the Eleuſinian coins *, 
The laſt rule of the ancients was to be- 


ware of ſigns too near a-kin to the thing 


ſignified. Let the young allegoriſt obſerve 
theſe rules, and ſtudy them, jointly with 
mythology, and the remoteſt hiſtory. 

Indeed ſome modern allegories, (if thoſe 
ought to be called modern that are entirely 


' Þ Shaw Voyag. T. I. 
8 Hayman Teſoro Brit. T. I. p. 219. 
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in the taſte of antiquity), may perhaps be 
compared with * ſublimer __ * the un. 


cient. 
Two brothers of the — 


immediately ſucceeding each other *, in the 


dignity of Doge of Venice, are allegorized 
by Caſtor and Pollux; one of whom, as 


the fable tells us, gave the other part of 
that immortality which Jupiter had con- 
ferred on him alone. Pollux, in the alle- 
gory, preſents his brother, repreſented by 
a ſkull, with a circling ſnake, as the fym- 
bol of eternity; on the reverſe of a ficti- 


tious coln, beneath the deſcribed figures, 


there drops a broken branch from a tree, 
with the Virgilian inſcription, | 


Primo avulſo non deficit aller. p 


Another idea on one of Lewis XIVth's 


* Egnatius de exempl. illuſtr. Vir. Venet. L. V. 
n | 72 | 
* Numiſm, Barbar. Gent. n. 37. Padova. 1732. 


coins, 


— 
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coins, is.a9 worthy of notice; being ſtruck 
on occaſion. of the Duke of Lorrain's quit» 
ing his dominions, after the ſurrender of 
NMarſal, for having betrayed both the French 
and Auſtrian courts, The Duke is Proteus 
overcome by the arts of Menelaus, and 
bound, after having, in vain, tried all his 
different forms, At a diſtance the con- 
quered citadel is to be ſeen, and the year 


of its ſurrender marked in the inſcription, . 


There wes no occaſion for the ee 
epigraph: Protei Artes deluſe. 
Patience, or rather a longing carneſt * 


85 fire A repreſented by a female figure, with 


folded hands, gazing on a watch, is a very 
good i image of the lower clas, It muſt in» 
deed be owned, that the inventors of the 
moſt pictureſque allegories have contented 
chemſelves with the remains of antiquity ; 
none having been authoriſed to eſtabliſh 


** Medalle deLouis le Grand, a, _—_ Paris 1702, 
fol. 
n Theſaur. de Argut. Dict. 
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images of their own fancy, for the general 
imitation of the artiſts. Neither has any. 
attempt of latter times deſerved the honour : - 
for in the whole Iconology of Ripa, of two | 
or three that are tolerable ones, "P 


Nantes in gurgite vaſlo; 


an Ethiopian waſhing bimſelf, as an alluſion 
to labour loſt”, is perhaps the beſt. There 


are indeed images, and uſeful hints, diſperſed 
in ſome books of greater note, (as for in- 
ſtance, The Temple of Stupidity in the Spec- 
tator *,) which ought to be collected, and 
made more general. Thus, were the trea- 
ſures of ſcience joined to thoſe of art, the 
time might come, when a painter would be 
able to repreſent an ode, as well as a tra- 
gedy. 
I ſhall myſelf ſubmit to the publick ſome 
images: for rules inſtruct, but examples 
ſtill more, Friendſhip, I find every where 

» Ripa Iconol. P. II. Pp. 166. | 


x SpeRator, Edit. 1724. Vol. II. p. 201. 
Peitifuly 
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pitifully "repreſented, and its emblems are 
not worth mentioning: their flying ſcribbled 
labels ſhew us the depth of their inventors. 
This nobleſt of human virtues I would 
paint in the figures of thoſe two immortal 
friends of heroic times, Theſeus and Piri- 
thous. The head of the former i is ſaid to 


be on gems 7: he likewiſe appears with the 


club * won from Periphetes, a ſon of Vul- 


can, on a gem of Philemon. Theſeus con- 


ſequently might be drawn with ſome re- 
fernblance. Friendſhip, at the brink of 
danger, might be taken from the idea of an 
old picture at Delphos, as deſcribed by Pau- 
fanias . Theſeus was painted in the action 
of defending himſelf and his friend againſt 
the Theſprotians, with his own "fword in 
one hand, and another drawn from the fide 
of his-friend, in the other. The beginning 


| nd their friendſhip, as deſcribed I Flu- 


* „ Canini * des 3 N. J. 
Stoch Pier. Gtav. Pl. LI. 
Pauſan. L. X. p. 870. 871. 


: F& ® — 
rn tarch 
_ ment. 2 
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tarch*, might alſo be an image of that idea. 
I am aſtoniſhed not to have, met,,.among; 
the emblems. of the great men of the Bar- 


barigo-family, with an image of a good. 
man and eternal friend, guch was Nicolas 
dener who eee diene bir 
nme e mortality; 
| — Monumentum ee f univ 

' 10 LAM! 29 03 


g ne treatiſe alone has preſerved their - 
memory ile 

A little hint of Plutarch's mg. ft 
an image, of Ambition : he mentions © the 
ſacrifices of Honour, as being performed 
barcheaded ; whereas all other ſacrifices, fave 
only thoſe of Saturn *, were offered with co- 


vered heads. This cuſtom | he belieny to 


» Vit. Theſei. p. 29. en 
© De Monſtroſa Amicitia reſpectu perfectionis inter 
Nic. Barbar. & Marc. Triviſan. Venet. apud Franc. 
Baba. 1628. 4. 
. ©« Vita Marcelli, Ortelii Capita Deor. L. II. 
fig. " bY 
Thomaſin. Donar. Vet. c. 5. 8 
have 
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hive'taken- its riſe from the uſual! ſalutation. 
in ſociety; though it may as well be vice 
verſa : perhaps it ſprung from the Pelaſgian 
nes, which wete performed bareheaded. 
Honour is likewife repreſented by a female 
figure, erowned with laurels, a Cornicopie 
and Ha in Her hands . Accompanied by 
Virtue, a male figure with a helmet, ſhe is 
to be found on a coin of Vitellius* : and the 
Beads of both on thoſe of Gordian and 
Galien ' : 
Prayers might be petfonified from an idea 
of Homer. Phonix; the tutor of Achilles; 
endeavouring to reconcile him to the Greeks, 
makes uſt of an allegory. Know Achil- 
re les, ſays he, that prayers are the daughters 
« of Zeus ©; they are bent with kneeling ; 
<« their faces ſorrowful and wrinkled, mo | 


f Plutarch. Qual 3 p. 266. F. 

s Vulp. Latium. T. I. L. I. c. 27. 1. 
* Agoſtin. Dialog. II. p. 81. 

1 Ibid. & Beger Obſ. in Num. p. 56. 

* Iliad. i. v. 498. Conf. Heraclides Pontie. de 


Allegoria Homeri, p. 457, * | 
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te eyes lifted up to heaven. They follow 
yy # Ate; who, with: a bold and haughty 
“ mien marches on, and, light of foot as 
«, ſhe. is, runs over all the world, to ſeize 
and torment mankind; for ever endea- 
« vouring to eſeapo the Prayers, who incef- 
4 ſuntly preſs upon her footſteps, in order 
« to heal thoſe whom ſhe hath hurt. Who- 
«. ever honours theſe daughters of Zeus, on 
« their approach, may obtain much good 

«. from them; but meeting with repulſe, 
„ eee puniſh” by Ate the 

© hard-hearted wretch.” _ 

The fallowing well-known old fable might 
alſo furniſh a new image. Salmacis, and 
the youth beloved by her, were changed to 
a- fountain, unmanning to ſuch a degree, 
that 4 2 ++ 


Qui quis in hos fontes vir venerit, exeat inde, 
Semivir : & taftis ſubito molleſeat. in 
 wndis, | 9 


Ovid. Metam. L. IV. 
The 
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The fountain was near Halicarnaſſus in Ca- 


ria. Vitruyius' thought he had diſcovered- 
the truth of that fiction: ſome inhabitants 


of Argos nende going thither 


rians and Leleges; — ſheltering them- 


ſelves among the mountains, began to ha- 
raſs the Greeks with their excurſons: but 
one of the inhabitants having - diſcovered 


ſome. particular qualities in that fountain, 


erected 2 building near it, for the con e- 
nience of thoſe who had a mind to make 
uſe of its water. Greeks and Barbarians 


mingled there; and theſe at length, ac- 
cuſtomed to the Greek civility, loſt their 


ſavageneſs, and were inſenſibly moulded | 
The fable (itſelf is 


into another nature. 
a well known to the artiſts: but the narrative 
of Vitruvius might inſtruct them how to 


draw the allegory of a people taught huma- 


nity and civiliſed, like the Ruſſians by Fe- 


x. Architect. L. II. c. 8. 
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ter the Firſt. The fable of Orpheus might 
ſerve the: fame purpoſe. 4 * 
.\Suppafing the above 1 


upon allegory inſufficient to evince its neceſ- 
ſity in painting, the examples will at leaſt 
demonſtrate, that painting reaches __ 
the ſenſes. 40 92611 

The two chief „ in 1 
rical painting, mentioned in my treatiſe, viz. 
the Luxemburg gallery, and the cupola of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, may ſnhew- 
how poetical, how: happy an uſe war ay : 
thors made of allegory. Sils 

Rubens propoſing to paint amy IV. 
as a humane victor, with lenity and good- 
neſs prevailing, even in the puniſhment of 
unnatural rebels, and treacherous banditti, 
repreſents him as Jupiter ordering the gods 
to overthrow and puniſh the vices : Apollo 
and Minerva let fly their darts upon them, 
and the vices, hideous monſters, in a tu- 
multuous uproar tumble over each other: 


Q_ Mars, 
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Mars, entering in a fury, threatens total 
deſtruction; but Venus, image of celeſtial 
love, gently lays hold of his arm: you 
fancy you hear her blandiſhing petition to 
the marled god: © rage not with cruel re- 
venge againſt: the — are e 
e.“ d 0 
The who — of Daniel Gran 7. 
is an allegory, relative to the Imperial Li- 
brary, and all its figures are as the branches 
of one ſingle tree. Tis. a painted Epopee, 
not beginning from the eggs of Leda; but, 
as Homer chiefly rehearſes the anger of 
Achilles, this immortalizes only the Em- 
peror's care of the ſciences. The prepara- 
tions for the building of the library are re- 
preſented in the following manner 
Imperial majeſty appears as a lady ſitting, 
her head ſumptuouſly dreſſed, and on her 
breaſt a golden heart, as a ſymbol of the 
Emperor's generoſity, With her 7 the 


m Vide Repreſentatio Bibliotheen Cehrer Vieaps 


"737: fol. obt. 
gives 


r 
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gives the ſummons to the bullders ; at her 
feet ſits a genius with an angle, palette, and 
chiſſel; another hovers over her with the 
figures of the Graces, as ſymbels*6f that 
good taſte” which 'prevailed in the whole! 
Next to the chief figure ſits general Libe- 


rality, with a purſe in her hand; below 


her a genius, with the table of the Roman 
Congiarius, and behind her thè Auſtrian 
Liberality, her mantle embroidered with 
larks. Several Genii gather the treaſures 
that flow from the Cornucopia, in order to 
diſtribute them among the votaries of the 
arts and ſciences, chiefly thoſe, whoſe good 
offices to the library had entitled them to 
regard.” The execution of the Imperial or- 
ders perſonified, directs her face tw the com- 
manding figure, and three children pteſent 
the model of the houſe: Next her an old 
man, the image of Experience,” meaſures 
on a table the plan of the building, a ge- 
nius ſtanding beneath him with a plummet, 


as e to begin!“ Next the old man ſits 


Q 2 Inven- 


* 
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Invention, with a ſtatue of Iſis in her right, 
and a book in her left hand, ſignifying, that 

Natute and Science are the fathers of Inven- 

tion, the puzzling ſchemes of which are re- 

_ preſented by a Sphinx lying before her. 

This performance was compared to the 

great. platfond of Le Moine at Verſailles, 

with an eye to the neweſt: productions of 

France and Germany alone: for the great 

gallery of the ſame. palace, painted by 

Charles le Brun, is, without doubt, the 

ſublimeſt performance of poetick painting, 
fince the time of Rubens; and being poſ- 

ſeſſed of this, as well as of the gallery of 

Luxemburg, France may boaſt of the two 

moſt learned allegorical performances. 

The gallery of Le Brun contains the hiſ- 
tory of Louis XIV. from the Pyrenzan 
peace, to that of Nimeguen, in nine large, 
and eighteen ſmaller pieces: that in which 
the King determines war againſt Holland, 
contains, in itſelf alone, an ingenious and 
ſublime application of aInoſt the whole 

| mytho- 
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mythology * : its beauties are too exuberant 
for this treatiſe ; let the artiſt's ideas be 
judged only by two of the ſmaller compo- 
ſitions. 
over the Rhine: his hero ſits in a chariot, 


a thunderbolt in his hand, and Hercules, 


the image of heroiſm, drives him through 
the midſt of tempeſtuous waves. The figure 
repreſenting Spain is born down by the cur- 
rent: the river god, aghaſt, lets fall his 
oar : the victories, approaching on rapid 
wings, preſent ſhields, marked with the 
names of the towns conquered after the 
paſſage. Europa —— beholds the 
ſcene © 

Another Wenden the conclufion of the 

peace. Holland, though with-held by the 

Imperial Eagle, ſnatching her robe, runs to 

meet peace, deſcending from heaven, ſur- 

rounded by the Genii of gaiety and pleaſure, | 
ſcattering flowers all around her. Vanity, 


This piece is engraved by Simmoneau Senior 
Conf, Lepicie Vies des p. P. de R. T. I. p. 64. 


Q 3 crowned 


He repreſents the famous paſſage 8 
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crowned with peacocks feathers, endeavours 
to with-hold Spain and Germany from fol- 
lowing their aſſociate; but perceiving the 
cavern where arms are forged for France 
and Holland, and hearing fame threatening 
in the ſkies, they likewiſe follow her ex- 


ample. Is not the former of theſe two per- 


formances comparable, in ſublimity, to the 
Neptune of Homer, and the ſtrides of his 
immortal horſes? 
But let examples be never 0 ſtriking, 
allegory. will ſtill have adverſaries : they 
roſe in times of old, againſt that of Homer 
himſelf. There are people of too delicate 
a conſcience, to bear truth and fiction in 
one piece: they are ſcandalized at a poor 
river-· god in ſome ſacred ſtory. Pouſſin 
met with their reproaches, for perſonify- 
ing the Nile in his s D. A ſtill Ware 


P Angther repreſentation of that ſtory, and one of 
Pouſſin's beſt originals, is in the gallery of Drefden, 


in which the river god is extremely advantageous to 


the compoſition « of the whole. 


party 


- 
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party has declared againſt the obſcurity of 
allegory ;' for which they cenſured, and ſtill 
continue to cenſure, Le Brun. But who is 
there lo little experienced as not to know, 
that perſpicuity and obſcurity depend often 
upon time and circumſtances? When Phi- 
dias firſt added a tortoiſe * to his Venus, tis 
likely that few were acquainted. with his 
deſign in it, and bold was the artiſt who 
firſt dared to fetter her: time, however, 
made the meaning as clear as the figures 
themſelves. Allegory, as Plato ſays of 
poetry in general, has ſomething enigmatick 
in itſelf, and is not calculated for the bulk 
of mankind. And ſhould the painter, from 
the fear of being obſcure, adapt his perform · 
ance to the capacity of thoſe, who. look 
upon a picture as upon a tumultuous. mob, 
he might as well check every new and ex- 


traordinary idea. The deſign of the famous 
Fred. Barocci, in his Martyrdom of bs Vi- 


q Plin. | 


=Y * Alcibiad. I. P. 457. J. 30. 


Q 4 talis, 
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talis, by drawing a. little girl alluring A 
magpye with a cherry, muſt have been very 


to the ſeaſon, in which that faint ſuffered. 
Ihe painting of the greater machines, 
and of the larger parts of publick buildings, 
palaces, &c. ought to be allegorical. Gran- 
deur is relative to grandeur; and heroick 


But is every fiction allegorical in every place ? 
The Venetian Doge might as well pretend 


to enjoy his ſuperiority in Terra firma. I 
am miſtaken if the Farneſian gallery is to 


ances. Nevertheleſs Annibal, perhaps not 
having it in his power to chooſe his ſubject, 


0 Baldinucei, Notiz. de P. d. D. P. 118. Ar- 
genville ſeems not to have underſtood the word, Ci- 


=—_ ” and changed the cherry to a butterfly; the chief 
_ EW object of the picture he omits, and talks only of the 


4 


| _ 
. | | % | deſired 


' myſterious to many; the cherry * alluding | 


actions are not to be ſung in elegiack ſtrains, 


be ranked among the allegorical perform 


may have been too roughly uſed in my trea- 
tiſe: it is known that the Duke of Orleans 


liegia : he ſaw that it ſhould be a ſymbol of ſpring, 
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defired Coypel to your in 1 . 
hiſtory of Enes. 

The Neptune of Rubens“, in the gallery 
at Dreſden, painted on purpoſe to adorn the 
magnificent entry of the Infant Ferdinand 
of Spain into Antwerp, as governor of the 
Netherlands; was there, on a triumphal 
arch, allegorical ". The god of the ocean 


— frowning his waves into peace, was a po- 


etick image of the Prince's eſcaping the 
ſtorm, and arriving ſafe at Genoa. But 
now he is nothing t more than the A | 
of Virgil. % 
Vaſari, when Bund ü. to find ory 
in the Athenian ſchool of Raphael, vis. 
a compariſon of philoſophy and aſtronomy 
with theology, ſeems to have required, and, 
by the common opinion of his time, to 
have been authoriſed to require ſomething 
t Lepicie Vies des P. R. P. II. p. 17, 18. 
u Recueil d' Eſtamp. de la Gall. de Dreſd. fol. 48. 
» Pompa & Introitus Ferdinandi Hiſp. Inf. p. 15. 


Antv. 1641. fol. 
* Vaſari vite. P. III. Vol. I. p. 76. 
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grand and above the vulgar, in the decora- 
tions of a grand apartment: though indeed 
there be nothing but what is obvious at firſt 
| look, and that is, a repreſentation of che 
Athenian academy.“ 
But in ancient times, there was no ſtory 
in a temple, that was not, at the ſame time, 
allegorical; allegory being cloſely interwo- 
ven with mythology; the gods of Homer, 
ſays an ancient, are the moſt lively images 
of the different powers of the univerſe; ſha- 
dows of elevated ideas: and the gallantries of 
Jupiter and Juno, in the platfond of a tem- 
ple of that goddeſs at Samos, were looked 
on as ſuch; air being repreſented by Jupiter, 
and earth by Juno.*. 

Here I think it incumbent upon me to 
clear up what I have faid concerning the 
contradictions in the character of the Athe- 
nians, as repreſented ; + Parchalius, This 


7 Chambray lake de la P. p. 107, 108. Bellori 
Defcriz. delle Imagini dip. da Raffaello, &c: 
Heraclid. Pontie, de Allegotria Homeri, p. 443- 
| | you 
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you think an eaſy. matter; the painter hav- 


ing done it cither in the hiſtorical Way, or 
in ſeveral pictures: which latter. is abſurd. 


' Has not there been even a ſtatpe of that 
people, done by Leochares, as well as a 


temple The compoſition of the picture 
in queſtion, has ſtill eluded all probable con- 
jectures; and the help of allegory having 
been called in, has produced nothing but 
Teſoro's © ghaſtly phantoms. This fatal 
picture of Parrhaſius, I am afraid, will of 
itſelf be a perpetual inſtance of the aer 
fkill of the ancients in allegory. 

What has been faid already of allegory, 
in general, contains likewiſe what remarks 
may be made upon its being applied to de- 
corations ; nevertheleſs as you infiſt upon 
that point particularly, I ſhall lightly men- 
tion it too. 

There are two chief laws in decoration 


GY Joſephi Antiq. L. XIV. c. 8. Edit. Mise. 
d Pati vite de *Pittori. p. 73. 


© Theſaus. Idea Arg. Dict. C. III. p. 84. 


\\ 
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_ - viz. to adorn ſuitably to the nature of things 
and places, and with truth; and not to fol- 
low an arbitrary fancy. 

The firſt, as it concerns the artiſts in ge- 
neral, and dictates to then the adjuſting of 
things in ſuch a manner, as to make them 
relative to cach other, claims ſpecially a 
ſtrict propriety in decorations: 


Men ut placi dis coeant immitia— 
| | Hor. 


The ſacred ſhall not be mixed with the 
profane, nor the terrible with the ſublime : 
this was the reaſon for rejecting the ſheeps- 
heads *, in the Doric Metopes, at the chapel 
of the palace of Luxemburg at Paris. 

The ſecond law excludes licentiouſneſs; ; 
nay circumſcribes the architect and deco- 
rator within much narrower limits than the 
painter ; who ſometimes muſt, in ſpite of 
reaſon, ſubject his own fancy, and Greece, to 


* Blondel Maiſons de Plaiſance, T. IT. p. 26. 
= | faſhion, 
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by their dignity and ſuperior, excellence, bore 
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faſhion, even in hiſtory- pieces: but pub- 
lick buildings, and ſuch works as; are made 
for futurity, claim decorations that) will out- 
laſt; the whims of faſhion ; like thoſe that, 


down the attacks of many a century: other- 
wiſe they fade away, grow inſipid and out 
of faſhion, perhaps before the "finiſhing of 
the v very work to which they are added. 
The former law directs the artiſt to alle- 


gory: the latter to the imitation of antiqui- 


ty z and this concerns. chiefly the ſmaller 
decorations. | 1 

Such I call thoſe that ack not up of 
— ua a whole, or thoſe that are addi- 
tional to the larger ones. The ancients ne- 


ver applied ſhells, when not required by the 


fable. ; as in the caſe of Venus and the Tri- 


| tons; or by the place, as in the temples of 


Neptune: and lamps decked: with. ſhells * 
are ſuppoſed to have made part of the imple- 
ments of thoſe temples. For the ſame rea- 


© Paſſerii Lucernz fict. Tab. 51. 
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ſon they may give luſtre, and be very digs | 
nificant, in in proper places; as in the feftoons 
l of the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam 0 So 
"Sheep and ox-heads ſtripped of theit ſkin, 


10 far from juſtifying a promiſcuous uſe of 
ſhells, as the author ſeems inclined to think, 


are plain arguments to the contrary : for they | 
not only were relative to the ancient facri- 
fices, but were thought to be endowed with | 


a power of averting lightning *; ; and Numa 
pretended | to have been ſecretly inſtructed 
about them by Jupiter. Nor can the Co- 
rinthian capital ſerve for an inſtance of a 
ſeemingly abſurd ornament, authoriſed and 


rendered” faſhionable by time alone : for it 
e of an 2 more natural and reaſon- 


* Quellinus Maiſon de la ja Ville #AmR, OE fol. 
* Arnob, ady. Gentes L. V. p. 157. Edit. Lugd. 


1657. 4. 
'Þ An ox-head on the reverſe of an Attick gold 


coin, ſtamped with the head of Hercules and his club, 
is ſuppoſed to allude to his labours, (Haym. Teſoro 
Britt. 1. 182.) and to be, in general, a ſymbol of 
ſtrength, induſtry, or patience, (Hypnerotomachia 


Polyphili. Venet. Ald. fol.) 
| able 


> 
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able than Vitruvius makes it; which is, 
however, an enquiry more adapted to 2 
that the Corinthian order had not much' 
reputation in the time of Pericles, Who 
built a temple to Minerva: but he ſhould 
have been reminded, : that the Dotic' order 
belonged made as 
Vitruvius informs us. : 

- Theſe decorations ought: to be R 
architecture in general, which owes its gran- 
deur to ſimplicity, to a ſyſtem of few-parts, 
which being not complex themſelves, branch 
out into grace and ſplendour. Remember 
here the channelled pillars of the temple of 
Jupiter, at Agrigentum, (Girgenti now) which 
were large enough to contain, in one ſingle 
gutter, a man at full length. In the fame 
manner theſe decorations muſt not only be 
few, but thoſe mult like wiſe conſiſt of few. 


i Vitruy, L., I. c. 2. 
* Diodor. Sic. L. XIII. p. 375. al. 507. 


parts, 


=” Aale tothe f du Lite 
parts, Which e Appear, with an ur of 
grandeur and eaſe : n 2734 
1, The' firſt law ne 
might be lengthened: out into many a: ſub- 
altern rule: but the nature of things and 


circumſtances is, and ever muſt be, the ar- 
tiſt's firſt aim; as for examples, refutation 


thority. 

Arion riding on bis dolphin, as unmean- 
ingly repreſented upon a Sopra - porta, in a 
new treatiſe on architecture, though a ſig- 
nificant image in the apartments of a French 
Dauphin, would be a very poor one in any 
place where Philanthropy, or the protection 
of artiſts like him, «could not immediately 
be hinted: at. On the contrary,” he would 
even to this day, though without his lyre, 
be an onament to any publick building at 
Tarentum, becauſe the ancient Tartntines, 
ſtamped on their coins the image of Taras, 


4s Blondel Maiſons de plaiſance. 4 
| | one 


promiſes rather more inftruQion 'than au- 


Tyr 


os! of the dns of Neptuhe, rüling ün a 


* F P 
" Biubs ts the La 8 


A 

— lohan o «Mad: 
ing, raiſed by the contributions of à whole 
nation, I mean the Duke of Marlborbugh's 
palace at-Blenheirn, are ahſurd: enormous 
lions of maffy . ſtone; above two portale, 
tearing to pieces a little cock. The hint: 
ſprung from'a poor puun. 

Neowin le bs dead derer favs: 
niſhes ſome ideas ſeemingly. analogous i to 
this: as for inſtance, the lioneſs on the 
tomb of Lezna, the miſtreſs of Ariſtogitun, 
raiſed in honour of her conſtancy amidſt the 
torments applied by the tyrant, in order to 
extott from Eg toe of men ot 


afraid aching en uus in Behalf! of the: 
above pitiful decoration : that miſtreſs of 


1 
1 


not decently; ſtandi s blick tale OE bn 


temple", alluding to the names. oft th ty 


architertg, Saurus an- Batrachus.)t, the a- 
borai mentioned hotieſy. having nd, de. 


mad tho allegory ſtill Mme expreſſive. The. 


Inne om the toinb of. the faniidus:Lmis%; 


holding; with her fore -aus à ram, a8 a 
ſymhobcif her manners, was pethape an 


imitation of the former, The lian was, in 
general; ſet upon the tombs of the brave. 


It a mt indeed to be pretended that every 


ornament and image ef the ancient vaſes, 


tools, &. ſhould be allegorical; and to ex- 


plain many of them, in that way, would be 


equally: difficult and conjectural. I am not 
bold enough to maintain, that an earthen. 
lamp, iu the ſhape of un head means a 
krete, of erer enger 


8 1 245 TS 5 2 8 
"* Plir, AC XVI. 28 7 een 303 
*.Payſ. I. II. 0 20 'P; 115. l. * g Ae, C5411] 
* Idem. L. IX. c. 40. P. 795. l. 11. 

* Aldrovand, de ada. bifule; p 41. | 
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ſatnd; nature art the: dads and ofrogain ih 


ess 


„ *% 
e N. . 1 
degyphex ery 2 myſterious ſacrifice to-Pluto 
and Prolerpine * But the image gr 7b 
— Wr nen 1115 80 
writs. mes of great and. hogourable | 
Jr UH nie e ly 
pecKing: grapes ſeem as ſüſtable to an Uh, 
47 the Jung Bacchus, brought by? Ne 
to he nurſed. by 1 Leucothea, on a large e mar. 


ble. A of the Athenian Salpibn *. ie 


rapes may be a ſymbol of the pleaſurcs'the 
heal joy, i Elyfiuni: che pleathites 


of RT being como nly ſuppoſed to be 
ſuch, as the deceaſed e deli ighted” it in 
. A bird, 15 need not fay, ” Was 

N A Sphinx, op a 
ap Lord's Bacchus, is ſappoſed to be an 
Aufic pion to the adyentures of Ocdipus at 
Thebes, -, Bacchus's birth place 1 ry 


{Us Rehbti Ericern: Sepulcr. P. I. fig. 17. 

* Spon. Miſc. Sect. II. Art. I. P. 25. 

_ * Vide Buonarotti Offerv. fopra alcuni Medagli 
Proem. p. VI. Roma. 1693; 4. * 
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lach R 2 : 1. 


— — a ͤł * = = 


hag — —— — 


2 Anſwer to'the firtzvia Leis. 


Lizard on a cup of Mentor may hint 


at the poſſeſſor, whoſe name Ir was 


Saurus 
_ There is dome reaſon to ſearch for alle- 


gory, in moſt of the ancient pet 


when we conſider, chat they even built al- 


legorically: such an alluſive building was 
a gallery at Olympia”, ſacred to the ſeven 


liberal arts, and re-echoing ſeven times 1 


poem read aloud there, A tem ple of Mer- 
cury, ſupported, inſtead of pillars, by 


Herms, or, as we now ſpell, Terms, on 
a coin of Aurelian *, is of the ſame kind: 
chere is on its front a dog, a cock, and a 
tongue; ; figures that want no explication. | 

| Yet the. temple of Virtue and Honour, 
built by Marcellus, was till more learnedly 
executed: having conſecrated his Sicilian 


| ſpoils to that purpoſe, he was diſappointed 
by the prieſts, whom he firſt n on 


Plutarch. de Gaerulit, p. 502. 
* Triſtan Comment, Hiſt, des | Emper, T. I. 


p.632. | 
- that 


chat deſign; who 


_Anfier r to the Fee Letter. 245 
told him, that AQ! fingle 
temple; could admit of two divinities... Mar- 
cellus therefore ordered two temples to be 
built, adjoining to each other, in ſuch « 
manner. that whoever would be admitted to 

that of Honour: muſt paſs. through that of 2 


Virtue”; thus publickly indicating, that, vir- 
tue alone leads to true honour : this tem- 


ple was near the Porta Capena* a} Aud here 


I cannot help remembering thoſe hollow 
ſtatues of ugly ſatyrs , which, when opened, 
were found replete with little. figures of the 
graces, to teach, that no Judgment is to be 


formed from outward a appearances, and that 


2 fair mind makes. TY for a homely 
body. 

Perhaps, Sir, ſome of your objeRtiohs may 
have been omitted: if fo, it was againſt my 


vil——and at this inſtant, I remember one 


7 Plutarch. Marcell. p. 277. 3 
8 Vulpii Latium, * II. L. II. C. 20. p. I 175. 
Banier Mythol. T. II. L. I. ch. 11. p. 1871. | 


R. 3ͤ con- 


246 A ts the foregoing San. 
concerning the Greek att of changing blue 
eyes to black ones. Dioſccrides is the only 
weriter that mentions it. Attempts of this 
| kind have been made in our days: a cer- 

tain Sileſian counteſs was the favourite beauty 
| of the age, and univerſally y acknowledgel 
to be perfect, had it not been for her blue 
eyes, which ſome of her admirers wiſhed 
were black. The lady, informed of the 
wiſhes of her aderers, by repeuted endea- 
vours overcame nature; ; her efes became 
black, —and ſhe blind. 

I am not Gatisfied with myſelf, nor per- 
haps have given you ſatis faction: but the 
art is inexhauſtible, and all cannot be writ- 


ten. I only wanted to amuſe myſelf agree- 
ably at my leiſure hours; and the converſa- 
tion of my friend FxeperIc OrsER, a true 
imitator of Ariſtides, the painter of the ſoul, 
was not a little favourable to my purpoſe ; 
the name of 'which worthy friend and ar. 


d Dioſcorid. de Re Med. 9 179. 
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is | GR* ſhall fpread a luſtre over the end of 
dy | my treatiſe 
his 
er- 


6 Fred. Oeſer, one of the moſt extenſive geniuſes 
which the preſent age can boaſt of, is a German, 


ty and now lives at Dreſden; where, to the honour 
a of his country, and the emolument of the art, he 
>. gets his livelihood by teaching young blockheads, 
ue of the Saxon-race, the elements of drawing; and by 
ed etching after the Flemiſh painters, N. of Tranſl, 
e- 
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 Cafbiges rrutins: n te quæſveris extra, . 

| 3 COP 


you call yours Gf, and 0 andthe 
„ »irſt. thing you gaze at, in conſidering 
works of art, is the workmanthip, the de- 
hesch of the pencilling,:or the. poliſh given 
by the chiel.—-It vas the idea -how- 
ever, its grandeur or meanneſs, its dig- 
nity, fitneſs, or unſitneſs, that ought firſt 
to have been examined: for induſtry and 
talents are independent of .cach other. A 
piece of painting or ſculpture cannot, mere- 
ty on account of its having been laboured, 

4 claim 


252 Inflruftions for tbe Connoiſſeur. 

claim more merit than a book of the ſame 
fort... To k curpyl and wi | 
4 e is as "Fla 4. 0. . Kot by 
a great artiſt, as to write lxarnedly is that 

of a great author. An image anxiouſly 
filled, id every mule trie, iray he fidy 
compared to a treatiſe crammed with quo- 
tations of books, that perhaps were never 
read. Remember this, and you will not 
be amazed at the laurel leaves of Bernini's 
Apollo and Daphne, nor at the net held 
by Adams ſtatue of water at Potzdam : you 
will only be convinced that worktnahſkip fs 
; Hot the ſtandard which diſtinguithes the an- 
uque from the modern 
He attentive to diſcover” whether an\artiſt 
Had ideas of his own; or only copied thoſe 
of others; whether he Kijew the chicf. aim 
of all art, Beauty, or blandered thtough the 
dirt of vulgar forms; whether he performed 
like à man; or played only like a child. 
Dem 020% 932271131 30 gaining Yo 905 
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Boche may be written, aud Wbötks of art 
3 4 very fmall expenee of ideas. 
A paler” may tnechanically paint u Ma- 

donna,” and pleaſe; and a profeſior; in the 
ſame manner, may write NMetaphyſies to tho 
adtniration of à thobfard ſtudentie But 
would you know whether an artiſt deſerves 
his name, let him invent, let him do the fame 
thing repeatedly ; . for. as one feature may 
modify a mien, ſo, by changing the atti- 
tude of one limb, the-artiſt may give a new 
hint towards a charaQeriſtic diſtinctipn vf tw s 
figures, in other reſpects exaQly the ſame, 
and prove himſelf à man. Plato in R- 
pbacls 1 Athenian ſchool, but ſlightly moves 
his finger: yet he means enough, and infi« 
nitely more than all Zuccharis meteors. 
For as it requires more ability to ſay much 
in a few words, than to do the contrary; and 
28 good ſenſe delights rather in. things than 
ſhews, it follows, that one ſingle figure may 
'bethe theatre of all an artiſt's ſkill: though, 
by that is 3 trivial! the bulk of 


q | painters 


%% 


254: Infants fon the Connee{car- 
Peinters would think, it, 25.tyragnjcal! (, be 
ſometines conhacd to two gr thiee figures, 
in, great only, 44: the, ephemeral, waiters. off 
this.age would: grip 'a..the;propofal.. of her 
gianing the world! with their own: private: 


ſtack, — hobbychoxſes laid aſidg : 


der kae cler make: the, enn. e 
that maſt young artiſts, 


 Enfrondhisd from their tutor's care, 


chook he to. wake Wir bea 
Bere 1 and acl execut- 
ed. But let him, who, content to pleaſe 

the- ſew, wants not to earn either bread, or 


SEES 


more or leſs really diſtinguiſhes artiſt from 
artiſt; that the truly ſenſible produces a 
multiplicity, as well as quickneſs and delicacy 
of feelings, whilſt the daſhing quack tickles 
only: facble ſenſes and callous organs; that 
be may conſequently be great in ſingle 

Wo. | figures, 
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member that the management of a litt“! 
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moſt 
trite, Here I ſpeak out — the mouth of 
the ancitnits:) thi their-works teach? and 
neartr them; did not the one 'buſy tem- | 
ſeluus with their — — 
their proportion ji £ 2 
in the face of Apollo oride — 
chieſſy in tlie chin and nether lip; anger 
in the noftrils;; and contempt in the: open 
the ſub, fireams-/athwart:the. paſſions. - In. 
Laocoon you ſee bodily pains, and indigna- 
tum at undeſerved-ufferings, twiſt the noſe, 
arid-patcrnal ſympathy dim the eye-balls. 
Strokes like theſe are, as in Homer, a whole 
idea in one word; he only finds them who” 
is able to underſtand them. Take it for 
certain; 'that the ancients aimed at expreſ- 
ing ach in little, © 


Their 


1 „ 


Fei, H, Nl "event 5 timer fry 


rich 
12 75 ufs Eras Iau © 7 
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—  maderts;'1like': tradeſinen in 


dſteeß h hang out rad their -wares atconce.! 


Homer, by raiſing, l: the {gbdsrfrom their 
ſeats, on:Apello's, appeating amoimꝑſt them 


gives a ſublimer idea than all the learning of 


Callimachus coold furniſn. If ever. a pre- 
Jedice may be of uſcy/tis hate; hope largely 
fremt the ancient worksin approaching them, 

nor ſear diſappointrnents ; but examine, pe- 


ruſe; with cool Iedateneſs and flenced paſ-. 


frons, 3 ; find Keno- 
phon flat and Niobe inkipid. . 


Jo original ideas; we oppoſe. e 
imitated ones. Copying we call the flaviſh- 


#65; 


tain model: whereas reaſonable imitation 


juſt takes the hint, in order to work by t- 


ſelf. Domenichino, the painter of Tender- 
neſs, imitated the heads of the ade 


* ” 


Hymn. in Apoll. 
Alex- 
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crawling of the hand and eyes, after a cer 
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Nome; but altered them like a maſter 
figure of Pomſtas: his Salomon is the Ma- 
tion produced, differs from the firſt idea, as 
the bloſſoms of a tranſplanted. tree differ 
from thoſe that ſprung in its native ſoil. 
Another method of copying is, to com- 
pile a Madonna from Maratta; a 8. Joſeph 
from Barucci; other figures from other maſ- 
ters, and lump them together in order to 

make a whole. Many ſuch altar- piece 
you may find, even at Rome; and ſuch a 
painter was the late celebrated Maſucci of 
that city,——Copying I call, moreover, the 
following a certain form, without the leaſt 
conſciouſneſs of one's being a | blockhead, 
Such was he who, by the command of 


A certain n Fare the n m 


N ee in his S. John, in St. Audra Al 
Pall at Rome; Niobe, in a picture belonging to. the 
bg Germaro, at Naples: 


„ Ph, 


s bra Wade for. the, Ce 22 c 
'Plychs;or,if you will, the Queen of Sheba: + 
twas a pity there was no other Plyche to be 


found: but that dangerous one of Raphael. 


in St. Peter's at Rome, are of the ſame ſtuff 
the block at 500 — crowns from 


the quarry. b 12 
The b 


is Beauty. The higheſt object of medita- 


tion for man is man, and for the artiſt 


there is none above his on frame. "Tis by 


moving your ſenſes that he reaches your 
ſoul: and hence the analyſis of the bodily 
ſyſtem has no leſs difficulties for him, than 
that of the human mind for the philoſo- 
pher. I do not mean the anatomy of the 
muſcles, veſſels, hones, and their different 
forms and ſituations; nor the relative mea- 
| fare of the whole to its parts, and vice 


verſa: for the knife, exerciſe, and patience, 


may teach you all theſe. I mean the ana- 
lyſis of an attribute, eſſential to man, but 
fluQuating with his frame, allowed by all, 


miſ- 


- 
* % * 
” 


* * 
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-* the ancients knew it; I atteſt their works, 


Heucliam for. the Contifſou, 239 
miſconſtrued by many, known by few == 
the analyſis of beauty, which no definition 
can explain, to him whom heaven hath de- 
nied a ſoul. for it- Beauty chnſiſts in the 
harmony of the various parts of an indi- 
vidual; This is the philoſopher 1 ſtone, 
which all artiſts muſt ſearch for, though a 


Aa few only find it: tis nonſenſe to him, 


who could not have formed the idea out 
of himſelf, The line which beauty deſcribes 


is elliptical, both uniform and various 2 tis not 


to be deſcribed by a circle, and from every 
point changes its direction. All this is eaſily 


' faid ; but to apply it tberr ir the rub, 


Tis not in the power of Algebra to determine 
which line, more or · leſs elliptic, fortns the 
divers parts of the ſyſtem into beauty. but 


from the gods down to their vaſes. The hu- 


man form allows of no circle, not oP. 
antique vale its profile ſemicircular. 


After this, ſhould any one abe b o 


ai him more ſenſibly in his inquiries 
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concerning beauty, by ſetting down ſome 
rules (a hard taſk), I would take them from 


the antique models, and in want of theſe, 
from the moſt beautiful people I could meet 
with at the place where I lived. But to in- 
ſtruc, I would do it in the negative way; 


of which I ſhall give ſome inſtances, con- 


fining myſelf however to the face. 

The form of real beauty has no abrupt 
or broken parts. The ancients made this 
principle the baſis of their youthful pro- 
file; which is neither linear nor whimſical, 
though ſeldom to be met with in nature: 
the growth, at leaſt, of climates more in- 
dulgent than ours. It conſiſts in the ſoft 
coaleſcence of the brow with the . noſe. 


This uniting line fo indiſpenſibly accompa- 
nies beauty, that a perſon wanting it may 


appear handſome full-faced ; but mean, nay 


even ugly, when taken in profile. Bernini, 


that deſtroyer of art, deſpiſed this line, 
when legiſlator of taſte, as not finding it 
9 2 vl . 6% | 7 in 
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in common natute, | his only model; and 
therein was followed by all his ſchool. 
From this ſame principle it neceſſurily fol- 
lows,” that neither chin nor cheeks; deep- - 


marked with dimples, can be confiſtent with 
true beauty. Hence the face of the Medi- 
cean Venus is to be degraded from the firſt 


rank. Her face, I dare ſay, was taken 


tom ſome celebrated fair one, cotiternpo- 
rary with the artiſt. Two other Venuſes, 


in the garden n ws n. are = 


nifeſtlyportraits. * 
The form of real den neicher the 


 projſeRted parts obtuſe, nor the vaulred' ones 


ſharp. The eye· bone is magnificently raiſ- 


edu the chin thoroughly vaulted. Thug: 
— . ů— hag — 
trampled on in Mode times, de my 
chabged "tos: © then the eye-bone becim 


woundilft and obtuſely dull, and the chin 


mineingly pretty: Hence we may ſafely 


affirm, that what they call Antinous, in the 


83 Belve-, - 


aka  Inflruttions for the Connoiſeut, 
Belvedere, whoſe eye-bane is rather obtuſo, 
cannot be a work of the * e 
any more than the Venus. 

As theſe remarks are POP} they ths 
wiſe coricern the features of the face, the 
form only. There is another charm, that 
gives expreſſion and life! to forms, which 
we call Grace; and we ſhall give ſame. looſe 
reflexions on it ſeparately, lewwing it to 
others to give us ſyſtemm. 

Tbe figure of a man is as — of 
yy that f youth: but as a var | 
rious one, not the various alone, is the 
Gordian knot, it follows, that a 'youthful. - 
figure, drawn at large, and in the higheſt 
poſſible degree of beauty, is, of all pro- 
blems that can be propoſed to the defigner, 
the moſt difficult, Every one may convince 
himſelf of this; take the moſt beautiful 
fact in modern painting, and it will go 
hard, but you ſhall know a ſtill more 
beautiful one in nature ſpeak thus, af- 


ter 
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ter Having conſidered. the,treafures of An 
and Florence. 45 ne oe e 
If ever — 
ty, and deep innate feelings ſot it; if ever 
one was verſed in the taſte and ſpitĩt of the 
ancients, cas certainly Rapbuel: yet are 
his beauties inferior to the moſt - beautiful 
nature. I know perſons more beautiful than 
his unaqualled: Madonna, in the Pau 
Petti at Florence, or the Alcibiades in- h- 
academy. The Madonms in the CAriſtias- 
night af Carregio, (a piece juſtly oelebrutei 
for its chiar - oſcuro) . is no ſublime ideh 


(till ; leſs; fo, ig that of Marutta at Dreiden- 


r n Venus in the Taibun 

| 'F 
< IF are 1 goddelte of 7X 1 at Elen. 
*. in Oxfordſhire; and hence it is clear, that 
another Venus, analogous to that in the Trihuna, 
among the pictures of a gentleman in London, can- 


not be the production of that genius - in- fleſn only. 


This daughter of the Idalian graces feems to thrill. 


with inward pleaſure, and to recollect a night of 


0 bliſs 8 

| There is language in her eye, her cheek, her lip: 
Bays her foot ſpeaks ——— 

- .SHAKESPEAR, 
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at Florence is common nature; The little 
heads of Albano have an air of beauty; but 
it is à different thing to expreſs beauty in 
litle,- and in great. To hate the theory &f 
navigation, and to guide a ſhip-throngh the 
ocean, are two things. Poi, who had 
ſtudied antiquity more than his predeceſſors, 
knew perfectly well vchat . his ſhonlders 
coyla ' bear, and never verituted into _ 


greats 
D 


kuh beauty, as a potter makes his pot. 
The heads on all the coins of their Free- 
ſtates have forms above natute; which they 
owe to the line that forms their profile. 
Would it not be eaſy to hit that line? Vet 
have all the numiſmatic compilers deviated 
from it. Might not Raphael, who com- 
plained of the ſcarcity of beauty, might not 
he have recurred to the coins of Syracuſe, as 
the beſt ſtatues, Laocoon alone excepted, 

were not yet W | 


Far- 


Bo. I wich my reader in SPR nie Bf 
ſeeing che beautiful head df à genius irn the 
ne Boaghese, and thoſe "irhages of uf 
\puratided beauty; Niobe and her daughter, 
Oi the weſtern fide of the Alps he mut br 
comtined wich gase and paſtes. Tc. 
the moſt beautiful youthful /heads-are-6 B- 
nerva of Aſpaſius, now at Vienna, and a 
young Hercules in the Muſeum of the tate 
Baron Stoſeh, at Florence. ot Ge 
But let no than} who hes net formef his 
tiſte upon antiqquty, tale it into his Head 
to nct che connoiſfeur of beauty His ideas 
muſt be a parcel of Whims. Of medern 

beauties I know none that could vie WI 
the Greek female dancer of Mr. Meng 
big as life, painted in Cychem on wood, fer 
the Marquis Croimare at Paris, of with His 
Apollo amidſt the muſes; in the Villa M. 
bade to whom that of Guids in the eg 


1 is but a mortal. 


266 Eyfruftime for the 1 
All che modern copies of ancient gems 
| ire us another proof of the deciſive; autho- 
mt of beauty in eriticiſms on works of att. 
.Netter has dared: to copy that head of Mi- 
nerva mentioned above, in the ſame ſize and 
ſinaller, but fell ſhort. The noſe is 8 hair 
too big, the chin too flat, and; the mouth 
mean. And this is the caſe- of modern 
imitators in general. What can we hope. 
then of ſelf · fanciedl beauties 7. Conclude not, 
however, from this, againſt the poſlibility | 
of a perfect. imitation of, antique heads: 
[tis enough to ſay, that it has not yet ex- 
iſted: twas probably the fault of the imi- 
tators themſelves. Natters treatiſe on an- 
cient gems is rather ſhallow; and what he 
wrought and wrote, even on that ſingle 
branch of engraving, for which he was 
chiefly celebrated, has neither the neun 
nor the eaſe of genius. 
To this conſciouſnes of inferiority we, owe 
the ſcarcity of modern ſuppoſititious gems 
 -ad 
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and cn. Any man of taſte may, upon 
dern coin from the antique original I ſpeak 
of the beſt antiques: for as to the lower 
Imperial coins, where the cheat was cafier, 
the artiſts have been liberal enough. Pa- 
dbanos ſtamps, for copying antique coins, 
are in the Barberinj Collection at Rome, and 
thoſe of one Mrchel, a Frenchman, and falſe 
coiner in taſte, are, in this n 
late Baron Stoſch. | 

The third charsckeritie of ih of a Att: is 
Execution; or, che ſketch being made, the 
method of - finiſhing,, And even here we 
commend good ſenſe above induſtry. As 
in judging of ſtyles, we diſtinguiſh the 
good writer by the clearneſs, fluency, and 
nervouſneſs of his diction; ſo in works of 
art, we diſcover the maſter by the manly 
ſtrength, freedom, and ſteadineſs of his 
hand. The auguſt contour, and caſineſs 
of mien, in the figures of Chriſt, St. Peter, 


and the other apoſtles, on the right fide of 


-268 - Tyſiruttions- for the Comer. 
the Trans ö 
of Raphuet, is ſtrongly as the ſmboth; anxi- 
* of Julio Nomos figures, 


f 4 
ail. 4 7 , 2141 . 0 1814 


| Never admire either the marbiet Fadia 
poliſh, or the pictures gloſſy ſurfice; - For 


that the Journeyman ſweated'; for this the 
painter ' vegetated only. Bernini's' Apollo 
zs as poliſhed as HE in the Belvedere; and 


[ | there is much more labour hid in one 


Tebis Madonnas, than in that of Corre- 
gio. Whenever truſty arms and laborious 
induſtry prevail, we defy all the ancients. 
We are not their inferiors even in managing 
porphyry, though a mob of ſcriblers, with 


Uulrencas in their rear · guard; deny it. 
Nor (whatever Maſer thinks „) did the 
ancients know / a peculiar method of giv- 

FOE ing a nicer-poliſh to the figures of their con- 
cave m__ RR * 3 . TR 


& # 11. 


E. | Veron, Muſt. P, nl. c. 7. Anse 
- nicely: 


the left, the „ of the | 
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- nicely: but. ſtatues and gems may be de- 
teſtable, nenen | 


ugly, with the ſofteſt ſlcin. 

Thi hover i x — 
Ratue for its poliſh, as it is conducive to 
beauty: though Laocoon informs us, that 
the ancients knew the ſecret of finiſhing 


ſtatues, merely with the chiſſel. Nor does 


the cleanneſs of the pencil, on a picture, 
want its merit: yet it ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from enamelled tints. A barked 
ſtatue, and a briſtly picture are alike abſurd. 
Sketch with fire, and execute with phlegm. 
We blame workmanſhip only as it claims 
the firſt rank; as in the marbles 2 la Ber- 
nini, and the linnen of Scybold and Den- 
Friend, theſe inſtructions may be of uſe. 
For as the bulk of mankind amuſe them- 
ſelves with the ſhells of things only, your 


eye may be captivated by poliſh and glare, 
as they are the . moſt obvious; to put you 
on your guard againſt which, is leading you 

the 


% 


the firſt ſtep to true eee daily 

obſervation, during ſeveral years, in Italy, has 
taught me how lamentably moſt young tra 
vellers are duped by a ſet of blind leaders. 
To ſee them ſkip about in the the temple 
of art and genius, all quite ſober and cool, 
puts me in mind of a ſwarm of new - fledged 
graſhoppers wantoning in the ſpring. 
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Orac the harmony . 
It is a general idea: for what- 
Os che and actions is 
gracious, Grace is a gift of heaven; though 
"not like beauty, which muſt be born with, 
the poſſeſſor: whereas nature gives only the 
dawn, the capability of this. Education 
and refleQion form it by degrees, and cuſlom 
may give it the ſan®tion of nature, As wa- 


i ; Th Fes. 


* 


ter, | ” t % 4 - 
* That leaf of foreign principles partates, _ 
I beſt: 4% dsl! 

80 Grace is perſel when moſt fimple, when 

freeſt from finery, conſtraint, and affected 
it. Yet always to trace nature through 


the vaſt realms of pleaſure, or through all 
577 PT | 


Ir 


” 
+ 
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274) * he] | 
the windings of characters, and circum- 
ſtances infinitely varioue ) ſeems to require 
and candid a taſte for 


| Pak. iy pleaſure, 1 its . 


partial, local, rl or inoompetent. 
Then let it luftice to ſay, that Grace can 


never os. where, the Ff raves £ 
beauty, and 1 of ſoul ate en he 
ſubdu 
de 7 


1551 Pane: hoy tg ISR 
1 Gary g 
0510 17 hs, it it breathes ky ere, 


Avr tri 


ling of Xenophonz Thucydides, 1 err 
di e its ch chams; to.Grace e Apelles and 


2 bi owe. inn NEC e but, Mo 22 
7555 was  blind'sg | MX. 3,400 gh all. me Fr 
mains of ancient art, even thoſe of but mic, 
Aling merit, might have ſatisfied yen, that 
Grace Alone places their above füt reach of 
modern ſkill. 
The eriticiſms:on Grace in nature, and 
on ii iniitation by art, ſeem to «differ i oe 
mam dre not ſhocked t thoſe faults in the 
lattery (that NN EEE incur their. dif 
pleaſure 


921 1 0 


„ "EEE © 
pleaſute in the former. This diverſity of 


feelings lies either in imitation itſeifi which 
perhaps affects the more the leſs it is akin to 
the thing imitated; of in the ſenſes being 


little exerciſed, and im the want of attention, 


and of dear ideas of the objects in queſtion, 


Jildices of education, boiling paſſions, and 
their tram of phantoms, the ſtandard of ite 
real delight. remove ſome of theſe,” and 


mankind, have not even the leaſt notion of 


Grace but what do they know of beauty, 


taſte, generoſity, or all the higher fuxuries 
of the ſoul? Theſe flowers of the human 


mind were not intended for univerſal growth, 


though their ſeeds lie in every breaſt. 


Grace, in works of art, concerns the 
human figure only; it modifies the arti- 


rude and countenance dreſs and drapery, And 
p of | here 


But let us not from hence infer that Grace 
i wholly fictitious: "the human mind ad- 
ances by degrees; nor are youth, the pre- 


it admires what it 16athed, and ſpurns what 
it doted on. Myriads, you fay, the bulk of 


* 
* 
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276 O (race. 
here I mult obſerve, that the following re- 
marks Go not extend to the comic pur of , 
ect. 

\ The bats 55 8 of antique 
Data as thoſe have, who, con- 
ſcious of merit, claim attention as their due, 
when appearing among men of ſenſe. Their 
motians always ſhew. the motive; clear, pure 
blood, and ſettled ſpirits; nor does it ſig- 
nify whether they ſtand, fit, or lie; the at- 
titudes of Bacchanals: * are wen, and 
ought to be ſa. 
In quiet ſituations, ok one = = 
Jeporatp the other which is free, this re- 
cedes;only as far as nature requires for put- 
in the Faum, the foot has been obſerved to 
have an inflected direction, as a token of ſa- 
vage, regardleſs nature. To the modern artiſts 
a quiet attitude ſeemed inſipid and fpiritleſs, 
and therefore they drag the leg at zeſt for- 
wards, and, to make the attitude ideal, te- 
moe wy the body's on: from the 


N 


0. Gract. 


e 0 the trunk out of its 
* centre, and turn the head, like that of a 
perſon fuddenly dazzled with Nghtning: 
| Thoſe to whom this is not clear, may pleaſe 

to recollect ſome ftage-knight, or a con. 
ceited young Frenchman. Where room 
| allowed not of fuch an attitude, they, left 
uhhappily the leg that has nothing to do 


| might be unemployed, put ſomething ele- 


vated under its foot, as if it were hike that 
af a man who could not ſpeak without 
ſetting his foot on a_ ſtool, or ſtand without 
having a ſtone purpoſely put under k. The 
ancients took ſuch care of appearances, that 
you will hardly find a figure with croſſed 
legs, if not a Bacchus, Paris, or Nireus; 
and in theſe they mean to expreſs effeminate 
ai beer at HT v4 
In the countenances of antique figures, 
joy burſts not into laughter; tis only the 

repreſentation of inward pleaſure. Through 
the face of a Bacchanal peeps only the dawn 
1 Karen. In ſorrow and anguiſh they re- 
* T 3 ſemble 
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278 „ 
ſemble the ſea, whoſe. bottom is calm, 
whilſt the ſurface raves.” Even in the ut- 
moſt pangs of nature, Niobe continues ſtill 
the heroine, who diſdained yielding to La- 
tona. The ancients ſeem to have taken ad- 
vantage of that ſituation of the ſoul, in 
which, ſtruck dumb by an immenſity of 
pains, ſhe borders upon inſenſibility; to ex- 
preſs, as it were, characters, independent of 
particular actions; and to avoid ſcenes too 
terrifying, too paſſionate, ſometimes to paint 
the dignity of minds ſubduing grief. 
Thoſe, of the moderns, that either were 
ignorant of antiquity, or neglected to en- 
quire into Grace in nature, have expreſſed, 
not only what nature feels, but likewiſe 
what ſhe feels not. A Venus at Potzdam, 
by 2 90 5 * is repreſented in a ſentiment 
| which 


1 44 Et toi, rival des Praxiteles & des Phidias ; toi 

« dont les anciens auroient employe le ciſeau à leur 

« faire des dieux capables d'excuſer a nos yeux leur 

« jdolatrie; inimitable Pigal, ta main ſe reſoudra a 

„vendre des magots, ou il faudra qu'elle demeure 
c oiſive. 


kes er ber mou gemdbghy yalpily lr 


| u. yet; by all thats: deſetme l wan in 
very Piel feveral years entertaitied at Rom 


the papal menutrents im St. Po- 


on one of the 


ters, oughit, you'll think, to look upon her 


children with - benevolence and materndl 


fiondneſs; but her face is all a contra dition 
to this: for the artiſt; inſtead of real grades; 
applied to her his noſtrum, ditnples, by 


which her fondneſs becomes a perfect ſneer. 
As for the expreſſion of modern ſorrow, 
every one knows it, who has ſen cuts, hair 
torn, garments rent, quite the reverſe of the 
wo which, like H amlet's, 


—— hath that within, which paſeth ſhow: 
Theſe, but the trappings, and the fuits of woe, 


« oiſive.” J. J. Rouſſeau Diſc. ſi le Retabl. 


d. A. S. &c. 
This, my dear countryman ! is the only paſſage of 
thine, where poſterity will find the orator forgot the 


philoſopher, N. of Tr. 


which! forces the lu 10 fou out: N bam 


breath; for ſhe was intended to p, 


9 — A Conitt of dr, 


1 4 The 


The geſtures of the hands of antique figures, 
you, from the direction of the arm, gueſs 
at the eaſy and natural motion of the hand, 
Some moderns, indeed, that have ſupplied | 
ſtatues with hands or fingers, have too often 
given them their own favourite attitudes 
that of a Venus at her toilet, diſplaying. to 
her levee the a jugs a hand, 


The action of modern hands is commonly 
like the geſticulation of a young . preacher, 
piping-hot from the college. Holds a figure 
her cloths? You would think them cob- 
| web. Nemeſis, who, on antique gems, 
lifts her peplum ſoſtiy from her boſom, 
would be thought too griping for any new 
performance how can you be fo unpolite 


do think any thing may be held, wien 
wg 


the. 'three laſt fogen wn —_ 
Seth ? 

. 
— like that of the eſſential ones, in 
moſt ancient works is eaſy and ſlight: hence 
it was natural to give the folds beneath the 
girdle an almoſt perpendicular direction.— 
Variety indeed was ſought, | in proportion 
to the increaſe of art; but drapery ſtill re · 
mained a thin floating texture, with folds 
gathered up, not lumped together, or 
indiſcreetly ſcattered. That theſe were the 
chief principles. of ancient drapery, you 
may convince yourſelf from the beautiful 
Flora in the Campidoglio, a work of Ha- 
drian's times. Bacchanals and dancing fi- 
gures had, indeed, even if ſtatues, more- 


waving garments, ſuch as played upon the 
air; ſuch a one is in the Palazzo Riccardi at 


Florence; but even then the artiſts did not 


neglect appearances, nor exceed the nature 
of 1 the materials, Gods and heroes are re- 


pre- 


„ 
preſerted a8 the inhabitants of ſacred places; 
the dwellings of filent awe, not like a ſport 
for the winds, or as waſting the. colours: 


floating, airy garments are chiefly to be met 
with on gegis—where Atalants fee 


4 meditation fooift, foift as the choughts 
of love. | 


| Graceextends to gartnents, as ſuch were given 
to the Graces by the ancients. How would 
you wiſh to ſee the Graces dreſſed ? Certainly 
not in birth-day robes ; but rather like a 
beauty you loved, ſtill warm * bed; 
in an eaſy negligee. | 

The moderns, fince the epoch of Raphael 
and his ſchool, ſeem to have forgot that 
drapery participates of Grace, | by their giving 
the preference to heavy garments, ' which 
might not improperly be called the wrap- 
pers of ignorance in beauty: for a thick 
large- folded drapery may ſpare the artiſts the 
pains of tracing the Contour under it, as 
the ancients did. Some of the modern 


figures 


7 


figures ſeem to be mo only Ser Laſting: 
Bernini and Peter of Cortina introduced 
this drapery. For ourſelves, we cheeſe light 
caly dreſſes; why do we n ber 
the ſame advantage? | 

He that would give « Hiſtory of Grace, 
after the revolution of the arts, would per- 
baps find himſelf almoſt reduced” to mg 
tives, eſpecially in ſculpture. Aer. 

In ſculpture, the imitation of one great 
man, of Michael. Angels, has debauched the 
artiſts from Grace. He, who valued. him- 
ſelf upon his being © a pure intelligence” 
_ deſpiſed all that could pleaſe humanity ; his 
_ exalted learning diſdained to a to tender 
feelings and lovely grace. 

There are poems of his publiſhed, and 
in manuſcript, that abound in meditations 
on ſublime beauty: but you look in vain 
for it in his works.—Beauty, even the beau- 
ty of a God, wants Grace, and Moſes, 
without it, from awful as he was, becomes 
only terrible. Immoderately fond of all that 

was 


3 


284 On. Grace. 7% 
2 and difficult, - he fon: 

brake _ through the bounds of antiquity, 
grace, and nature; and as he panted for 
occaliong of diſplaying {kill only, he grew 
extravagant. His lying ſtatues, on the 
ducal tombs of St. Lorenzo at Florence, 
have attitudes, which life, undiſtorted, can- 
not imitate: ſo careleſs was he, provided 
he might dazzle you with his mazy learn- 
ing, of that decency, which nature and 
the place required, that to him we might 
apply, 3 
hell: 


Lell le vray pour prendre la gnimacr, 
I. fut toujours au dela de la Grace, ans 
Et bien plus hin que les commandements, 


He was blindly imitated by his diſciples, 
and in them the want of Grace ſhocks 
you. ſtill more: for as they were far his 
inferiors in ſcience, vou have no equiva- 
lent at all. How, Maile Guilielmo dblla 

Porta, 


On Grace: 25 
Norta, the beſt of them all, underſtood 


grace and the antique, you may ſee, in that 


where Dirce is his to the girdle. | Fils di 
Balgna, Agardi, Tiammingu, are great 
e nne, 
in Grace. 

At laſt Lees ee aint 
of ſpirit, and ſuperior - talents, but whom. 


Grace had. never viſited even in dreams. 


He aimed at encyclopedy i in art; painter, 


architect, ſtatuary, he ſtruggled, chiefly as 


ſuch, to become original. In his cighteenth 
year he produced his Apollo and Daphne ; 
a work miraculous for thoſe years, and pro- 


miſing that ſculpture by him ſhould attain. 


perfection. Soon after he made his Da- 


vid, which fell ſhort of Apollo. Proud of 
general applauſe, and ſenſible of his im- 


- potency, either to equal or to offuſcate the 


antiques z he ſeems, encouraged by the 
 daſtardly taſte of that age, to have formed. 


the 


marble. groupe, called the Farnaſe-bull ;/ 
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26 o, Grate) RR 
the project of becoming 'a legillatot in art, 
for all enſuing: ages, and he carried hie 
point; From that time the Graces entirely | 
forſoolt him: how could they abide with 

4 man who begun his career fromthe 

end oppoſite to the aneients? His forms 

he compiled from common nature, and 

His ideas from the inhabitants of climates 
unknown to him; for in Italy's happieſt 

parts nature differs from his figures. He 

was worſhipped as the genius of art, and 
univerſally imitated ; for, in our days, ſta- 

tites being erected to picty only, none to 
wiſdom, a ſtatue 2 E Bernini is likelier 

to thake the Kitchen 5 Puder than a Lao- 
cis e 
From lay, reader, I leave” you to 

gueſs at other countries. A celebrated 
Piet, 'Girardon, with all his brethren j in 

On, are worſe. Judge of the conndiffeurs' 

8 of France by Watelet, and of its deſigners, 

«5 A ; 
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to them; and, court their ſovereign charms | | 
to their laſt breath. "EM 
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20. Line 13. for comma after ſays, place ſemi-colon. 
. Lv fort coat ling. . 
P. 83. Note, for Bernoue read Bernoull. 
F. 94. L. 3. after Nature add  colon—efter flat add it. 
P. bogs IG dele Lucian, Ep. I. 
P. 166. Note f. inflead of Od. r. v. 230. read F. v. 163. 


P. 187. L. 13. for on read in. 


P. 189. L. 20. for or read on. 
P. 197. Note d. for adv. read ad v. 
P. 227. L. 12. for the read her, 


